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Twelve Important College Texts 
From the Crowell Lists 








SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES 











History of 
Socialist Thought 


By Harry W. LamwLer 
“Easily the best single source of information 
on this important subject published in the 
English language.”—Prof. Sena ELprince, 
University of Kansas. ($3.50) 


The American Race 
Problem 


By E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa 
“Contains more real sociology than any 
other, or perhaps all other books on the 
Negro.”—Journal of Applied Sociology. 

($2.75) 


Social Pathology 


By Sruart A. QuEEN, University of Kansas, 
and De_sert M. Manw, Bucknell University 
“The authors have taken a decided step for- 
ward in one method of presentation of their 
subject. An excellent way of presenting a 
problem to the student concretely and inter- 
estingly.”—J. L. Gituin, American Jour- 

nal of Sociology. ($3.50) 


Man and Culture 


By CriarK Wiss.Ler, American Museum Natu- 
ral History 
“The fullest, simplest and most fascinating 
account of culture I have ever seen.”’—Prof. 
E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 


($2.75) 
Problems of Public 
Finance 


By Jens P. Jensen, University of Kansas 


“The best work of its kind which has come 
to our attention. . .. It is well-nigh ex- 


haustive and admirably compiled.”—JoHNn 
Georcgk Harris. Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. ($3.00) 


Introduction to the 
Study of Labor Problems 


By Gorvon S. Warkins, University of Cali- 
fornia 
“Tt looks to me like the best American book 
in the field.”"—Prof. Wm. Z. Riptey, Har- 
vard University. ($3.00) 








OTHER RECENT BOOKS 











Economics: 


Principles and Problems va 

By Lionet D. Epig, University of Chicago 
“This book is a splendid contribution, one 
of the very best that has appeared in recent 
years.”—Prof. JoHn Isg, American Eco- 
nomic Review. ($5.00) Th 


The Science of Biology 
By Georce G. Scott, College of the City of 
New York 
“It is unusually broad in its scope on both 
the animal and plant sides, and appears to 
have been compiled with excellent judg 
ment.”—Quarterly Review of Biology. 
($3.50) 


Society and Its Problems 


By Grove S. Dow, West Virginia University 
“I believe it is the best introductory soci- 
ology text now on the market.’’—Prof. C. 
J. BusHNELL, University of the City o! Re 
Toledo. ($2.75) 


History of American 


Foreign Relations 

By Lovis Martin Sears, Purdue University 
“An excellent book, one of the best in the 
field. Prof. Sears is fortunate in his clea: 
analysis and also in his power of presenta- 
tion.”—Prof. C, A. Duniway, Carleton 
College. ($3.50) 


British Drama 


By Avtarpyce Nicott, East London College 
“T have no hesitancy in saying that it is the 
best one-volume work of this kind.”—Pro! 
Rosert M. Smirn, Lehigh University. 


($3.00 
History of 
Economic Progress in the 
United States 


By Water W. Jenninas, University of Ken 
tucky 
“This is an admirable book. It contain 
vast amount of information, yet is not 0\ 
loaded with unnecessary detail.” —Prof. | 
E. LeRossiGNot. ($4.5 
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" The Week 
‘ HE beginning of the new year finds the in- 
n ternational situation on the whole somewhat 
orse than it was a year ago. The breakdown of 
e Geneva Conference has clouded Anglo-American 
lations and brought us perilously close to the be- 
nning of a race in naval armament. In Europe, 
he relations between France and Italy, Italy and 
ugoslavia, Rumania and Russia, Russia and Po- 
and, remain in a dangerous state of tension. In 
he Orient, the Chinese revolution shows no signs 
f entering a more peaceful stage, and seems likely 
D continue its present bloody course for years. 


he present Japanese government is more chauvin- 
tic than its predecessor, and the Manchurian 
ituation grows correspondingly more serious. On 
¢ bright side of the ledger must be recorded the 
stonishing improvement in relations between Mexi- 
> and the United States, the easing, temporarily 
tleast, of the tension over the Polish-Lithuanian 
spute, the results of Lindbergh’s flight to France, 
d Russia’s reéntrance into the western European 
oncert of nations, by participating in the League’s 
liminary conference on disarmament. 
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‘THE Pan-American Congress will meet on Janv- 
ary 16 in an atmosphere which no one would have 
ventured to predict three months ago. The changed 
factor is the new spirit of good will between Mexico 
and the United States. The appointment of Mor- 
row, the oil-case decision of the Mexican Supreme 
Court, the visits of Will Rogers, Colonel Lindbergh 
and the latter’s mother, have combined to mark 
what seems to be the beginning of a new era of 
good feeling. Most of the causes for dissension 
still remain, it is true, and are as obstinate as ever; 
but international controversies which seem incapable 
of solution in an angry atmosphere have a fashion 
of melting away magically when there is a genuine 
will to peace. Harmony for which the basis is so 
slender, and, to some extent, so illogical, may prove 
evanescent; should it last until the Pan-American 
Congress is ended, Mr. Coolidge may consider that 
his famous luck has served him again. Throughout 
Latin America, the tide of resentment against ‘the 
Colossus of the North” has been steadily rising in 
recent years. Leaders of the movement have pro- 
posed to bring it to a head in two major proposals 
at Havana: (1) a resolution attacking all inter- 
vention by one power in the affairs of another; (2) 
a demand that for the present Pan-American Union, 
of dubious status, there be substituted an official, 
legal society of states, in which every nation will 
have the same representation and rights as every 
other. But it is from Mexico that the rest of Latin 
America largely takes its cue, as regards the United 
States; and if Mexico is in a mood not to poke holes 
in the hornet’s nest, the likelihood of such action is 
greatly diminished. 


ARE American submarines operated with a need- 
less and indeed a criminal disregard for the safety 
of their crews? After the S-4 sank, was everything 
possible done to save her men from their terrible 
fate? These are questions which no layman is com- 
petent to answer. But a layman may observe that 
on these points the Navy’s voice should not be the 
only one heard. The Navy is a defendant before 
the bar of public opinion; and it is fair to say that 
from the moment the S-4 went down, it has con- 
ducted its own case about as badly as possible. It 
showed an almost complete indifference to the de- 
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mand of the American public for news of the at- 
tempts at rescue—a demand which could have been 
met without impeding the progress of the work. 
Secretary Wilbur's various statements on the sub- 
ject seemed less than candid, and carried an un- 
fortunate impression of the ruffled bureaucrat, in- 
dignant that anyone should regard his sacred ma- 
chine as anything but perfect. Luckily, there is 
plenty of expert testimony available from persons 
who are not in the Navy; and something can be 
learned with profit from the practice of foreign 
powers, which of recent years have had a better 
record of freedom from accident than our own. 
We trust that Congress will authorize an investiga- 
tion, and that its committee will see to it that those 
competent to answer Secretary Wilbur's easy 
optimism are given an opportunity to do so. 


THE acquittal of Calogero Greco and Donato 
Carillo, charged with the murder of Nicholas 
Amorroso and Joseph Carisi in the Bronx on May 
30 last, while the two latter were on the way to 
join the Fascist parade, demands comment for sev- 
eral reasons. In the first place, the prosecution was 
so weak as to be frivolous. This case was apparently 
handed to the state by the Fascist League of North 
America. One of the eye-witnesses to the crime 
testified that he had been offered $2,500 by an 
officer of the League to identify Greco and Carillo. 
The only important witness against them was Alex- 
ander Rocco, an organizer for the League. He had 
previously testified at the police examination that 
the murderer of Carisi was a man of six feet or five 
feet ten, while neither Greco nor Carillo was more 
than five feet six. The testimony of Alfano, also 
presented by the state as an identifying witness, was 
merely laughable. Why Greco and Carillo should 
have been selected as the victims of this judicial 
baiting is a mystery. They are tailors, living in 
Brooklyn, miles away from the scene of the crime. 
Neither was active in Italian politics, but both had 
been involved in a demonstration against a Fascist 
parade in Brooklyn a few days before the crime, 
and Greco had been slightly wounded. Apparently 
the demand for victims on the part of Fascists and 
police combined resulted in what can only be termed 
a crude frame-up. 


(CRUDE as the attempt was, however, the jeo- 
pardy was real. ‘The trial brought out evidence in 
regard to the obligations under the Fascist oath, 
which are contrary to the requirements of citizen- 
ship in this country, and concerning the activities 
of American Fascists supported by Italian diplo- 
matic and consular representatives, which were re- 
vealed by the New Republic in its issue of Septem- 
ber 14, 1927. It is said that most of the Italian 
policemen of New York are Fascists, who have 
taken the oath to Mussolini. In spite of the tenuous 
nature of the case against them, Greco and Carillo 
suffered imprisonment for more than five months. 
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Mindful of the fate of Sacco and a 
fense was based upon a thorough investigating, 
all the circumstances of the case, and all the teg 
mony offered on both sides. 


Had not thi sh 
made, the outcome might have been very dij 

with two obscure individuals confronted by all 
resources of the district attorney's office, the pol 
and the powerful Fascist organization. The d 
fense committee is still engaged in raising the y, 
of twenty thousand dollars, which it cost to gy 
two innocent men from the electric chair. Cony 
butions may be sent to the Greco-Carillo Defer 
Committee, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








THAT students and faculties will not aly; 
submit to the ignominy of suppression of y 
and opinion is shown by occurrences of the U; 
versity of West Virginia. President Trotter 
cently declared that no speaker could be * ind 
the campus who was objectionable to the Milit 
Department, the American Legion or the Day 
ters of the American Revolution. Mr. Kirby Pag 
invited to address the students under the auspig 
of the Y. W. C. A. on “Intolerance” and “Tj 
Meaning of the Cross,” fell under this ban. Pra 
dent Trotter requested the Y. W. C. A. to c: 
the engagement. Mr. Page spoke off the campy 
Protests by faculty and students were voiced | 
the local paper, The New Dominion, which 
marked: 


The New Dominion is frank to say that it has 
sympathy with many of Kirby Page's viewpoir 
But less than two weeks ago a distinguished admi 
of the United States Navy presented the cause of pt 
paredness from the convocation platform. That { 
same opportunity should be refused one who belia 
in pacifism and the outlawing of war woul 
farcical if it were not tragic. 


Trotter has resigned. 


THE Civic Welfare Alliance is a Boston org: 
ization which modestly confesses that it is devot 
to propaganda on behalf of the Baumes l|a 
and takes to itself much of the credit f 
the fact that these laws, with minor modificatiogyyy 
have lately been adopted in ten states. Under the 
provisions, it might have added but didn’t, a m 
is serving a life sentence for possessing a pint 
gin. He had three times previously Saemitted s 
ilar trifling offenses. Another individual with 
penchant for petty larceny—and nothing else in} 
record—is serving a similar term for stealing thi 
cents. Still another has been put away for life 
cause he got drunk and took an automobile whi 
didn’t belong to him: he harmed no one : 
brought the car back as soon as he was s004 
Juries in the states which have these statutes 
refusing to convict a fourth offender even Wi 
he is plainly guilty; judges denounce the Baur 
laws from the bench. Every reputable penolog 
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» far as We are aware, opposes them. One won- 
rs, then, what dark and bloody secret springs of 
atred cause these doubtless well intentioned Bos- 
on busybodies to spend their time and money fur- 
ering such a bad cause. 


i, the q 
ration 4 
the tey 
his heg 
differg 
y all t 
he pola, BARRAGE of propaganda on behalf of an in- 
T eased American merchant marine is now under way. 
he advocates of a big navy have also turned their 


ttention to merchant ships which could be made a 


| \ 
ne 


the sy 


CO sa é : ; 
_ Consmaluable adjunct of the fighting fleet in case of war. 
DefengmNavy Day produced no end of speeches on this sub- 


ct; and since then we have had Admiral Magru- 
er’s plea for a subsidy, the proposal of a $500,000,- 
00 government fund, to be loaned at 2.5 percent to 
ipbuilders, made by former chairman Hurley of 
he Shipping Board, and several pro-subsidy resolu- 
ions by Chambers of Commerce. The government 
; determined to sell its fleet of 6,300,000 tons, of 


lialiiebich three-fifths is lying idle and the other two- 
Dauyolmgiths earns so little that the total deficit is $20,000,- 
gp00 a year; but no one wants to buy vessels which 


re rapidly becoming, or are already, obsolete. The 
id “Tiipresent large fund available for loans to shipbuild- 

Preamers, up to two-thirds of the cost of a vessel, at 4.25 
ercent, has not produced any noteworthy amount 


O Can 

campyggpl building. Congress is strongly opposed to any 
iced ggirect subsidization, though it might be persuaded 
hich qq give indirect assistance, and particularly since the 





















ailure of the Geneva Conference. We may look 
or an interesting fight on this question in the pres- 
it has @mmnt session, 
ewpoin 
1 admifM@iVE solemnly warn all members of university 
nculties, however distinguished, that they may say 
nything displeasing to the electric utility magnates 
nly at their peril. The chairman of the Public 
kelations Section of the National Electric Light As- 
xciation, in reference to gifts which had been made 
» Harvard and Northwestern University, recently 
eplored Professor W. Z. Ripley’s attack on the 
alpractices of the utility and other large corpora- 


ms. Further than this, he went on to say, “If 


se Of pf 
] hat tj 
0 beliey 


\ 


1 org 
devot 


»s lay™pe can be sure that we have got hold, with refer- 
dit f@jece to our industry, of the will of Jehovah, per- 
icatiomameps we may also play the part of Jehovah in put- 


ler themmg into the mouth of the particular Balaam, that 
_a map college professor, whom we are asking to go 
pint @™prth, some of the truth which we would like, which 
ted sige have a right, to have prophesied.” But however 
with f™gch college professors may dislike to play the 
se ingle of Balaam to Mr. Samuel Insull’s Jehovah, 
.o thiffae y should remember that the National Utility As- 


iife Mmpciation has just entered upon an expensive pub- 
e whigggeity campaign, which will buy newspaper space 
ne dlesale and engage hundreds of speakers (col- 


; sobmmeee professors included, perhaps), and that the 
ites lions of profits which the utilies are. garnering 
n wig the largest source now available to be tapped 
Baum’ the money-raising campaigns of indigent univer- 
rologt ates. 
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The Bone of Naval 


Contention 


NTIL recently, there were many Americans 

who thought that, in a world which bristled 
with unsolved problems of international relations, 
actual or latent animosities, irrepressible conflicts of 
interest and potential wars, the English-speaking 
peoples had, with the help of Japan, surveyed and 
divided at least one valley of conciliation and ad- 
justment. Recognizing that the competitive build- 
ing of battleships, and ill-defined and conflicting 
policies in the Pacific, might eventually embroil 
them all in war, they assembled six years ago in 
Washington, and, at the cost of many grievous sac- 
rifices, agreed to base their future policy of naval 
construction, not on the fear of one another or the 
grave probability of war with one another, but 
upon a realistic guarantee of mutual inoffensiveness. 
Although they did not abolish naval armaments, 
they agreed, in the matters of capital ships and 
naval bases, upon a substantially fixed balance of 
power. Each of the three fleets was to be supreme 
in its home waters, but impotent to invade the 
waters of the others. Particularly as between the 
United States and Great Britain, the Washington 
treaties seemed like the beginning of a relationship 
similar to that which exists between the United 
States and Canada—a relationship which excludes 
from calculation the possibility of war. 

The events of the past year have blasted this 
illusion. At the last session of Congress, the cham- 
pions of the American Navy called attention to the 
aggressive building program of the British Admir- 
alty and its overwhelming superiority in cruisers, 
and insisted on the renewal of competitive construc- 
tion by the United States. President Coolidge sum- 
moned the Geneva Conference in order to put an 
end to the friction and save the expense, but his 
advisers miscalculated the strength of the motives 
which prompted the British program. Instead of 
negotiating an agreement, the Conference ended in 
utter and sinister dissension. The natural result has 
followed. The President has submitted to Congress 
a program of construction which provides, in addi- 
tion to miscellaneous vessels, for the building of 
five 10,000-ton cruisers a year for five years. Mr. 
Coolidge has explained that by adding these twenty- 
five cruisers de luxe to the Navy, the United States 
is not allowing itself to be sucked into a new com- 
petition in naval armaments. It is too well behaved 
a nation to do anything so unmannerly. Like Great 
Britain, the United States is merely arming for the 
adequate protection of its own interests. But, in 
spite of the President’s disclaimer, the real signifi- 
cance of the new program is only too apparent. 
The proposed cruisers are not intended, except in- 
directly, to safeguard American commerce. They 
are weapons for attacking the commerce of an 
enemy. The enemy may be Japan, but more likely 
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than Japan it is Great Britain. Only against Great 
Britain would it be necessary to build so many 
cruisers. 

Those who question this interpretation should 
read the relevant parts of a book, ‘‘War or Peace,”’ 
recently published by Boni and Liveright, and writ- 
ten by Commander Kenworthy, formerly of the 
British navy. The author discusses in several candid 
chapters the outlook for a war between the two 
peoples, and the probable course of such a war. It 
is very well to denounce such an eventuality as in- 
conceivable, but the profound repulsion which the 
idea of it arouses cannot obscure the fact that re- 
sponsible naval officials in the two countries are 
conceiving the possibility and are preparing for it. 
The English-speaking peoples have relapsed into a 
condition of actual rivalry and potential antagonism 
more explicit than that which existed before the 
Washington Conference. Instead of moving in a 
direction which would exclude from political calcula- 
tion the possibility of war, they are adopting expen- 
sive programs of armament which are based on the 
calculation of war—not war in general, but war 
with one another. ; 

No one who understands what the 10,000-ton 
cruiser is, why it has become what it is, and what 
function it is intended to perform in a modern navy, 
can doubt the existence of this rivalry. In the words 
of Commander Kenworthy, ““The modern 10,000- 
ton cruiser of great speed and with a powerful 
armament has become the world’s standard war- 
ship. Naval strength today is measured in terms of 
such cruisers.” When the Washington Conference 
authorized the unlimited construction of vessels of 
this size but confined their armament to eight-inch 
guns, they appeared to be puny affairs compared to 
a 35,000-ton battleship or the 41,000-ton battle 
cruiser. But in the meantime the naval experts have 
labored ingeniously to perfect a vessel within the 
prescribed limits which would rule those parts of 
the ocean in which there were no battleships. They 
have succeeded. The modern cruiser attains the 
hitherto unheard-of speed of thirty-five nautical 
miles an hour; some of its armor is worked into the 
hull; and its eight-inch guns of new design are equal 
in hitting power and range to the old twelve-inch 
guns. They are extremely powerful vessels both 
for attack and defense, with a wide range of action 
and the utmost mobility. They are peculiarly effec- 
tive as commerce destroyers. ‘They are, in fact, 
expressly designed to patrol and control the long 
reaches of the inter-continental sea-way. The Brit- 
ish cruisers could not, of course, challenge the su- 

remacy of the American fleet in American waters. 

‘hey could not carry on a blockade, in the old mean- 
ing of the word, of American or Japanese ports. 
But they could scour the high seas, challenged only 
by cruisers of similar speed and armament, exter- 
minate inferior naval vessels which crossed their 
path, and capture at will the commerce carriers of 
both neutrals and the enemy. The country which 
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possessed a preponderance of them would make 
commerce of its enemies on the high seas impossijj 
and would dispose of an unquestionable suprems. 
of sea power. 

The British designers were the first to devise a 
exploit the new type of vessel. The Admi 
always specialized in cruisers as a means of prot: 
ing British trade routes, but not until recently: 
these super-cruisers. It forced the Labor gover, 
ment in 1924 to authorize the building of {iy, 
them, thus outclassing similar vessels whict ot; 
nations had built or had proposed to build. |p 19) 
it demanded a large additional building prog 
spread over a number of years. At that time Gr 
Britain possessed forty-nine vessels which we 
classified as cruisers, Japan eighteen, the Unix 
States nine, and France seven. This looked |ik. 
fair margin of strength, at least over the Unix 
States, but it was not enough. The proposals of ¢ 
Admiralty encountered a great deal of opposit 
from the Conservative government. According; 
Commander Kenworthy, the whole Board of Af 
miralty at one time threatened to resign. By the 
means it won at the expense only of a concessig 
in the size of some of the vessels. The progra 
as adopted, provided for four cruisers of 10,0) 
tons in 1925, two of 10,000 and one of 7,500 tog 
in 1926, one of 10,000 tons and two of 7,500; 
1927, and the same in 1928 and 1929—sixteg 
in all. Recently the government decided to dé 
two of the cruisers which were to be laid doy 
in 1927. el 

According to the best available figures, ago” 
United States will, by the end of 1929, posseqm > 





















twelve modern cruisers, two being of 10,000 andt clai 
of 7,500 tons; at the same date the British Adm" 
alty will dispose of twenty ships of correspond this 
types, of which, however, seventeen will displa 
10,000 tons and three 7,500 tons. Japan will hag” 
four of the larger vessels with four more almggg”™“ 
completed and four of the smaller type. In adi 
tion, Great Britain will possess some twenty agg!” 
Japan seventeen still smaller cruisers, against nog” 
at all for the United States. On the other han¢, 4: 

al 


the end of another five years, if the United Staiq 
carries out the projected program of twenty-live nq >" 
vessels, and Great Britain stands still, the Ameri Em 
Navy will have earned a superiority in crus 
strength. This superiority would be so considerabl 
that the American cruiser fleet could presumail 

make it dangerous for British cruisers to vent! Am 
very far from their bases in many parts of the oce 


and they could almost destroy British over-seas comm °' 
merce, except with the continent of Europe agg” * 
with Asia and Africa through the Mediterrancagg 
The cruiser fleets of both countries would app 4 


ently be more effective in destroying enemy G 
merce than they would in safeguarding the og 7" 


. . *- 0 

merce of their own nationals. How the British Aggy?" 
we XC 
miralty can dispose of enough cruisers to pro ins 
Sic 


the more exposed lanes of British over-scas 
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merce in the event of war with Japan or the United 
States is, So far as we can see, an insoluble problem. 
et it is a problem which it has so far deliber- 
ately imposed upon itself by starting to build 
uper-cruisers in large numbers, and by so violating 
hat Americans took to be the spirit of the Wash- 
ington agreement. 

It would be foolhardy for either Englishmen or 
Americans to pooh-pooh the danger of an eventual 
ollision which this competition involves. Their two 
governments are arming for a war which, consider- 
ing the nature of the armaments, can only be waged 
with each other. Their navies may be inoffensive 
in the sense that their respective fleets cannot effec- 
tively operate in each other’s home waters and can- 
not blockade each other’s ports; but they are offen- 
sive in the sense that they are being specially 
equipped to capture and destroy commerce-carriers 
on the high seas. The most valuable prerogative 
which the mistress of the seas has traditionally exer- 
cised is this power of stifling the commerce of her 
enemies. It enabled Great Britain finally to defeat 
both Napoleon and the German Empire. Certainly 
in modern conditions ‘the ability to interrupt the 
commerce of an enemy is of more importance than 
the ability to transport troops by sea. As between 
nations such as the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan, invasions are not an available weapon of 
strategy, nO matter whose navy controls the seas. 
But any of them would have to submit sooner or 
later to the power which could annihilate or seriously 
injure its foreign commerce. Great Britain is more 
quickly vulnerable in this respect than the United 

poss States and Japan; and British apologists base their 

andy claim for a clear preponderance in the matter of 
Adal PON i a and protecting vessels upon 
this fact. 
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Uispla The conviction that Great Britain is entitled to 
vil] hag complete protection of its overseas commerce by 
- almoqm means of its own navy explains why the Admiralty 
In adj would not allow the Washington Conference to 
ntv amit the future building of cruisers, and it explains 
vst nog WY it has set the pace in a renewed competition in 


sand, qggcruiser construction. The admission of the British 
+ Stat lam by the American and Japanese governments 
would be equivalent to surrendering to the British 


whe: Empire the most important single advantage which 
crus 2¢ predominant naval power has, in the event of 
ders "2, traditionally enjoyed. In that event, British 
mab "aval power could treat the over-seas commerce of 
ventug omerica and Japan in any way that British national 
vail interests dictated, and this condemnation would 
-s comm OVeTtake them just as certainly, if they were neutrals 
pe agit a war in which Great Britain was engaged, as it 
rane Would if they were themselves belligerents. There 


appl» 28 We pointed out recently, practically no law 
iy at present for the protection of neutral trade which 
e com Creat Britain feels any obligation to respect. Sea 


ish Aggy POWer is emancipated from definite legal obligations 
protimm ‘cept the obligation to win. The British Admiralty 
insists that a preponderant navy should possess a 
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practically unlimited franchise in this respect, which 
enables it to argue that because the mistress of the 
seas possesses such a franchise, Great Britain must, 
as a matter of national safety, continue to reign to 
this extent as mistress of the seas. 

Surely the United States and Japan are not 
obliged on grounds of international comity to accept 
this reasoning. The more the Admiralty insists on 
the irresponsibility of sea power with respect to 
private property in the event of war, the less likely 
they are to admit British cruiser supremacy. They 
must realize, of course, their inability to protect, 
except within narrow limits, their own over-seas 
commerce against the British navy, but if this liabil- 
ity exists as the result of British policy, the only 
answer is retaliation. Americans at least do not 
understand why British property should be in prac- 
tice exempt from capture during war on the high 
seas, while American property should to a much 
greater extent be subject to it. As a matter of fact, 
the policy of the British Admiralty defeats itself. 
It is literally impossible for Great Britain to build a 
fleet of cruisers which could protect British over- 
seas commerce (except with Europe and through 
the Mediterranean) against a fleet of modern 
cruisers such as that which the United States now 
proposes to build. Great Britain will only add in- 
exorably to the insecurity of its food supply and raw 
materials by continuing to pursue the policy which, 
since 1924, the Admiralty has advocated. Its fu- 
ture security depends, not on competing with the 
United States as an enemy, but on negotiating with 
it as a friend. 

The obstacle to an agreement between the two 
countries is created by the ambiguous and irrespon- 
sible nature of preponderant sea power over com- 
merce as it is now exercised during war. Great 
Britain wishes apparently to retain the power and 
the right to treat some other nation in the future as 
it treated Germany during the recent war, but it also 
wishes to have complete protection against being 
itself treated to a similar dose of privation. Surely 
the British people cannot reasonably expect to have 
it both ways. They are no longer threatened, as 
they were in 1804 and 1914, by a combination of 
military and naval power. Their only equal com- 
petitor on the high seas is the militarily inoffensive 
United States. On the other hand, this competition 
from the United States is a much more stubborn and 
substantial challenge than the former competition 
of France or Germany. The American nation, in 
spite of the fact that it inhabits a continent rather 
than an island, is as much the creation of world-wide 
water communications as the British Empire, and it 
is just as much entitled as Great Britain is to par- 
ticipate in organizing the security of these communi- 
cations. That is what the American demand for 
parity means. The sooner the truth is recognized 
in Downing Street, the nearer the two countries will 
be to composing their only serious conflict of in- 
terest. 
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Union-Management 


Cooperation in England 


HEN the British trade unions accepted the 
invitation of a committee of prominent in- 
dustrialists to confer on the possibility of codpera- 
tion for the improvement of industrial practices, 
they took a step which probably will signify either 
very much less or very much more than they imag- 
ined. It is reported that prominent among the mo- 
tives for this action was the report of many British 
observers that in the United States codperation be- 
tween labor and capital had become a fact, and 
that on this basis was being erected a highly effi- 
cient, scientifically managed industrial order, the 
benefits of which were being shared by all. British 
industry has been suffering severely, and if it was 
not to fall behind in international competition, 
something must be done. We do not know much 
in detail about what the British leaders of labor 
and industry have in mind, but we do know some- 
thing about what is actually being done in this 
country, and this throws a light upon the possibil- 
ities awaiting any such conference as is to take place. 
It cannot be too clearly understood that the opti- 
mistic reports abroad concerning American indus- 
trial practices and policy have been much exagger- 
ated, in their general aspect. Anything like wide- 
spread coéperation between organized labor and 
employers in this country does not exist. The 
leaders of the labor movement have, it is true, ex- 
pressed their readiness to coéperate, and certain 
industrial spokesmen have rejoined in kind, talking 
even as if the proposed codperation were an accom- 
plished fact. It is not a fact, however, first, be- 
cause American labor is not even organized in gen- 
uine unions through large areas of the more impor- 
tant industries; second, because even where it is 
organized, few specific proposals of coéperation 
have been made and accepted. If, next, we look at 
the policies of industrial executives themselves, we 
find that anything like scientific management, as un- 
derstood by the experts in management, is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

It remains true that American industry has re- 
cently been characterized by rapidly increasing pro- 
ductivity. This is the result, however, more of 
mechanical ingenuity and large capital resources 
than of anything else. The typical American execu- 
tive possesses an initiative and a flexibility not com- 
mon in his British counterpart; he is less conserva- 
tive, less afraid to try new techniques or to spend 
new money in the improvement of his plant. But 
this is a far cry from intelligent management in the 
sense of calling forth the best possible contributions 
of the human factor. Moreover, there is a com- 
plaint that mechanical improvements have come so 
fast that they are now at a discount. There is little 
difficulty any more in producing cheaply large quan- 
tities of products; the trouble is to sell them as 
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rapidly as they are produced and so to avoid sat. 
urated markets. Here is where American ingenuity 
is now being chiefly directed. It is the pressure on 
the markets, with its tendency to reduce Prices 
rather than any concerted policy, either human} 
tarian or economic, which has led to recent jp 
creases in the real incomes of American worke;. 
If the British want to profit from the general 
American experience, therefore, labor can have jis, 
tle active part to play. What is needed for this ix 
rather, aggressive and resourceful executives, imag. 
native chemists, physicists and mechanical engine es; 
and a superabundance of capital funds. But ther. 
is a small part of recent American experience which 
has a different meaning. There have been concrete 
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experiments in planned and organized coéperati 
between unions and managements, which are 
least successful enough to justify further exper. 
ments of the same kind. These are not mainly re 
sponsible for the great increases in productivity 
which have taken place. But they do help in clin. 
inating waste, they do help in diminishing unemp]oy. 
ment, in improving the worker's status, and in mak. 
ing his daily round more pleasant and interesting 
They probably could not continue unless they prom. 
ised material benefit to both sides, but their chief 
value is rather educative. By engaging the men on 
the job, both workers and minor executives, in an 
attempt to improve processes and service, they give 
a meaning to routine and open up, step by step, 
some of the larger industrial problems which are 
usually ignored by managements acting alone, and 
are usually considered by labor, if at all, in the 
guise of generalities calling forth political panaceas 
rather than persistent, resourceful efforts to work 
through the hard facts and habits involved. 

The meeting between the general committees of 
British labor and industrialists runs a danger, there 
fore, of missing the heart of the matter by raising 
general issues rather than proceeding upon a mort 
modest but more fruitful experimental method. 
The unions, it is said by one of their leaders, wil 
not consent to codperate unless labor is given 
share in management. Management, replies ont 
of the spokesmen of the employers, can never be 
delegated by the responsible head. This is a first 
class example of the kind of futility which may be 
feared. The abstract question may be important, 
but it will never be settled by either the disputes of 
the agreements of general committeemen deliberat 
ing upon it. If, however, the direct representatives 
of the union in a given plant should meet regularly 
with the active executives of that plant to consider 
what might be done about concrete problems o! 
work facing them both, it would soon appeat 
whether, and how much, labor could contribute 
management. Labor would assume managerial reg™grou 
sponsibilities in those respects and to that extentg™iitself 
that its ability to do so might arise. All would for- fmused 
get the abstract difficulty in active coéperation MMory 
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igenuity tions of such American unions as the railway 


hop crafts and the men’s clothing workers in deal- 
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prices, imme with their employers, and then to try experi- 
human; gents of the same kind, rather than to indulge in 
“ent in fggpedates and declarations about the issues which now 


parate labor and capital. 

If genuine union-management coéperation once 
foes get a foothold in Britain, however, the oppor- 
nities before it are much greater than in this coun- 
ry. That is because the essential operating struc- 
re—autonomous, experienced unions with an as- 
ured status—exists so much more widely in Brit- 
sh industry than in American. There is a chance 
or British industry really to codéperate in the way 
hat it falsely imagines American industry now to 
¢ doing. If it can ever do so, we in America shall 
hen become the victims of international competi- 
jon, forced to go abroad to learn the secret of Brit- 
sh success. For, however much American leaders 
may some day want the group codperation of their 
ployees, they cannot have it, unless union organ- 
zation makes great strides in this country. Most 
ployees in the United States will not have been 
rained in the group action, under trusted leaders, 
pr in the feeling of independence and resource ful- 
yess, that comes with trade-union activities. 
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; se’ The Literary Table d’ Hote 
ch are 
e, and HE: present publishing season has been re- 
in the markable in several ways. In the first place, 
naceasfamt announced itself in the early summer by the large 
- workgmumber of books in the publishers’ lists, and by the 


proportion of them which, according to the fore- 
st, were too important to be ignored. This in- 
rease, though partly accounted for by new ventures 
n the publishing field, was apparent enough in the 
atalogues of old-line houses; and was, no doubt, 
sponsible for the early opening of the season. 
mportant books destined for the autumn trade be- 
man to appear early in August. 

One of the tendencies continued in the present 
sason is the decline of history. During the greater 
bart of the last century, history was the premier 
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ay befilubject of intellectual effort as reflected in literature. 
rtantf/ihe works of epic scope were in this field; and 
tes orf™mistory furnished the substance and background for 
beratf™erious fiction and drama. The change which began 
ativesimmith the advance of biological science has resulted 
ilarlyfin a shifting of emphasis. A larger proportion of 
iside important works are to be found in the fields of 
ns ol@Matural and human science, particularly anthro- 
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ology, psychology, sociology; and these sciences 
how furnish, in most cases, the intellectual back- 
ground for serious fiction and drama. In history 
tself, the personal and political elements, which 
sed to be emphasized by such aphorisms as “his- 
ory is past politics,” and “history is the record of 
vhat great men have done in the world,” have 
become subordinated to the social and cultural, a 
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tendency illustrated by “The Rise of American 
Civilization,” by Charles and Mary Beard, ‘The 
History of American Life,”’ edited by Schlesinger 
and Fox, and in the more nearly contemporary field, 
by Mark Sullivan's “Our Times.” The most im- 
portant works of political history of the past sea- 
son are concerned with the World War, and consist 
of the publication and interpretation of documents. 
In political economy, a similar change is to be noted 
in the emphasis on social phenomena, shown by 
concrete studies such as Bergmann’s “History of 
Reparations” and Lubin and Everett's “British 
Coal Dilemma.” 

In philosophy, the most eagerly awaited book of 
the present season, Santayana’s “Realm of Essence,” 
has just appeared. We have also two formula- 
tions of Mr. Bertrand Russell's philosophy, 
including “The Analysis of Matter,” reviewed in 
a recent issue, and Whitehead’s “Symbolism.” In 
religion, Guignebert’s “Christianity” will probably 
be accounted tiie most important. In philosophy and 
religion, however, the number of works of a highly 
concrete and practical nature shows a steady in- 
crease. Psychology has ceased to be a division of 
philosophy, and, like political economy, turns 
steadily away from the deductive and analytic to 
the inductive and synthetic, manifested in the two 
directions noted respectively as behaviorism and 
psychoanalysis. The reaction against the latter is 
shown in Burrow’s “The Social Basis of Conscious- 
ness” and K@6hler’s “Gestalt Psychology.” The 
tendency toward practical application is exemplified 
by Adler’s “Understanding Human Nature,” and 
Overstreet’s “A Book about Ourselves.” 

These changes recorded in literature undoubtedly 
take place through the response of publishers to 
shifts of public taste and interest, which are char- 
acteristic of the intellectual movement of the day. 
These shifts become clear in those departments of 
letters which have a wide, popular appeal. For 
several seasons past, biography has rivaled fiction 
with candidates for large sales, and, in view of the 
higher prices, for great financial rewards. Of course, 
both biography and the novel appeal in the main 
to the same primary interest, that in the lives of 
other people. The greatest fiction in English litera- 
ture has the appeal of biography, either as actual 
experience or as imaginative summaries of experi- 
ence. In an age constantly more influenced by 
science, it is natural to find mature public taste in- 
clining toward the lives of actual men and women, 
which are subject to documentation and interpreta- 
tion on the basis of recorded evidence. On the 
other hand, the biographer has learned much from 
the novelist in the art of presentation. Miss Cather’s 
“Death Comes for the Archbishop” is a fine study 
in the interdependence of biography and fiction. 
The characteristic qualities of modern biography 
may be said to be frankness of revelation, keenness 
of interpretation (to which modern psychology has 
given both stimulus and method), and realistic 
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treatment of environment and background. So far 
have these two latter qualities been carried that 
already we begin to discern a kind of specialization. 
For example, Gamaliel Bradford devotes himself 
to the study of souls—elect, bare or damaged. His 
book of the present season, ““D. L. Moody,” con- 
cerns itself scarcely at all with Moody as a product 
of American society in the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century, confining itself to a study of the 
evangelist in his personal and spiritual being. On 
the other hand, Denis Lynch’s “Boss Tweed” is a 
presentation of the background in which Tweed was 
so marked a figure, without attempting any analysis 
of the man himself. 

Among the American biographies, Baker’s 
“Woodrow Wilson” is titularly in first place. The 
popularity of biography, however, can be estimated 
by the ease with which it becomes cosmopolitan. 
Undoubtedly the most distinguished figures in the 
biography of the present season are André Maurois 
and Emil Ludwig. The former's “Disraeli,” not 
yet published in this country in book form, will 
doubtless repeat the success of his ‘‘Ariel-Shelley,” 
as Ludwig’s “Bismarck” does that of his “Na- 
poleon.” In the trilogy of biographical dramas, on 
the same subject, about to appear, Ludwig has fol- 
lowed Gobineau in bringing drama to the presen- 
tation and interpretation of character. Among auto- 
biographies, William Ellery Leonard’s “The Loco- 
motive God” is an extraordinarily interesting in- 
terpretation of experience in the light of psycho- 
analysis; and, in a class quite by itself, is “The Let- 
ters of Vincent Van Gogh.” 

The fiction of the present season is thus far with- 
out any work of complete and pronounced triumph. 
Miss Elizabeth Madox Roberts has shown new 
powers in “My Heart and My Flesh,” but without 
the sustained mastery which made “The Time of 
Man” the greatest American novel of last year. 
Glenway Wescott in “The Grandmothers” has like- 
wise shown a marked departure from his “The 
Apple of the Eye.” We must place him, with Miss 
Roberts, in the forefront of promise. Among other 
new or recent comers of whom much is expected 
are Robert Nathan (‘The Woodcutter’s House”’), 
Rosamond Lehmann (“Dusty Answer”), Manuel 
Komroft (“Juggler’s Kiss”), Thornton Wilder 
(“The Bridge of San Luis Rey”). St. John Ervine 
in “The Wayward Man” returns to fulfill all 
the hopes excited by “Changing Winds,” and C. E. 
Montague in “Right Off the Map” holds to the 
high place won by “Rough Justice.”” Volumes of 
shorter fiction show a greater proportion of distin- 
guished work than the novels of the season. Ernest 
Hemingway’s “Men without Women,” Evelyn 
Scott’s “Ideals,” Zona Gale’s “Yellow Gentians and 
Blue” are examples. Harold Nicolson’s ‘Some 
People” belongs on the disputed frontier between 
fiction and biography. And there should be men- 
tioned the remarkable group of stories contained 
in “The American Caravan.” 
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The most important event of the season ; 
American poetry is probably H. Phelps Putnam), 
Trine.” E. E. Cummings’ “Him,” although w;;, 
ten in prose, is essentially a dramatic poem, he 
represents this remarkable poet at his best. “A \jy, 
cellany” of American poetry for 1927 contains som 
of the most distinguished work of Léonie Adam, 
and Robinson Jeffers. There have also appeared, 
posthumous book of poems by Amy Lowell, “Balla, 
for Sale”; and new books by Leonard Bacon anj 
John Hall Wheelock. Among the English poct 
Humbert Wolfe is the most conspicuous. Sever) 
of his books—including “‘Requiem,” which has haj 
such a success in England—have been published jy 
America almost simultaneously, and American read. 
ers have now for the first time an opportunity of 
judging his work as a whole. Edith Sitwell ha 
published a volume of “Rustic Elegies” and Sachey. 
erell Sitwell a book called “The Cyder Feast.” 
V. Sackville-West has published a long poem called 
“The Land.” There is also an elaborately illy. 
trated volume by Padraic Colum called “Crea. 
tures.” 

The travel books published this season are 3 
variegated as the Great Haul at Atlantic City; 
Million Dollar Pier. The catch includes every typ: 
of travel record, from the sober, scientific report 
interesting only to the specialist, to the flamboyant) 
personal recital intended for bon voyage boxes anj 
a five-day crossing. To those whose travel reading 
is a substitute for actual departure from everyday 
surroundings, such accounts as Seabrook’s ‘“‘Adver. 
tures in Arabia” will convey a considerable degree 
of the author’s enthusiastic interest in the country 
and people—while such personal records as the 
“Letters of Gertrude Bell of Arabia” or “My Life 
as an Explorer” by Amundsen will be found to 
transmit a considerable voltage of vicarious exper: 
ence. How few travel writers can carry their read 
ers with them on voyages of discovery or adventure 
becomes surprisingly evident in any general survey, 
and one is correspondingly grateful to those who 
can be counted upon to make such chronicles a 
real “literature of escape.” 
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‘ASOn jg 
utnam's 
gh writ 
em, and 
“A Mis 
"A ne N Russia a factory is a land-mark; it is pointed 
« 7 out as one points out a castle or a skyscraper in 
‘Ballad other lands. There are probably more fac- 
at and ories in Pennsylvania than in all Russia combined. 
h poet Dver 80 percent of Russians are peasants tilling the 
Beveal and, and, in off seasons, doing a little handicraft 
has had pork. There are about 3,000,000 factory workers 
ished fe ated in 8,500 plants employing thirty or more 
in reall borers each—compared with some 9,000,000 in 
inity of ae” United States. When the smaller industrial 
vell be hops are taken into consideration, however, the 
Sache. pont total will expand somewhat. In Russia, two 
Feast "persons out of one hundred work in factories; in 
‘ called he United States about eight persons in one hun- 
ly illed jred—four times as many, relatively. We are a 
“Cre, ighly industrialized nation committed to mass pro- 
““Buction; Russia is a farming country with a factory 
— nd a mine here and there, pin-points upon its 
Cit llimitable expanse. I saw 3,000 miles of that ex- 
a on panse, and I know whereof I speak. _ 
reped Here is a great agricultural population which has 
ovanih een plowing, seeding and harvesting plain foods 
ces anne thousand years, eating the bulk of the food it- 

















elf and giving a variable, but always relatively 


a mall fraction of the total to landlords, tsars and 
Ader riests to eat. In bad years, the peasants starved 
<a py the hundreds of thousands; in good years, they 

©“ BBte a little less black bread, danced in the villages, 


~Ountry : ° . 
‘ tomposed sad and beautiful songs in the minor key, 


Li nd ran the birth rate up to fifty to the thousand. 
) a@ Through war, invasion, flood, fire, pestilence and 
om 7 lrought, this steady rhythm has continued unde- 
““P&" BiBected; little more than touched by laws, edicts and 


r read 
yenture 
survey, 
se who 


he comings and goings of nobles, of metropolitans, 
nd princes. 

In 1914 another war came. The village boys 
marched off, but, as always, there were plenty left. 


icles om, 1917 there came a revolution. For once the 
hythm was broken—while the manor house was 
____purned and the land records destroyed. The dic- 
‘BBetorship of the Tsar was exchanged for the dic- 
atorship of the proletariat—whatever that might 









ean. The peasants had the land, but in a deeper 
ense they had always had the land. They still 
lust plow and seed and harvest and eat the bulk of 
hat they produced. A few years later came a 
amine. That was bad. But presently crops were 
ood, and the everlasting rhythm continued—and 
ill continues. That rhythm is Russia—whether 
Peter the Great or Comrade Stalin sits in the 
remlin. 

In the face of this timeless economy, dissertations 
n Russian industry under socialism must take their 
ccredited place in the whole picture, if they are to 
cape absurdity. Within the limits of mobility, 
rofound changes are going on—significant and ex- 
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Russia’s “War Industries Board” 


citing changes—but as I describe them, never forget 
the systole and diastole of the illimitable steppes 
which condition every economic plan. 

The peasant remains a private trader, a petty 
capitalist if you please—save for the 10 percent of 
all marketable products grown on state and coéper- 
ative farms. For the balance of the national 
economy, socialization is the order of the day. The 
form, however, defies all textbooks. It is socializa- 
tion in action, not on printed pages, and thus full of 
trial and error, compromise and unclassified experi- 
mentation. It is compounded of state capitalism, 
state socialism, municipal ownership, industrial 
unionism, a few dying experiments in pure commu- 
nism, producers’ and consumers’ coéperation, what 
not. But socialization, as against laissez faire, is 
overwhelmingly the rule in large-scale industry, in 
public utilities, in transportation, power develop- 
ment, communication, banking and credit, export 
and import control, and in wholesale and retail 
trade. In the latter, the private merchant now 
handles less than one-third of the total business, and 
is diminishing in importance year by year. The 
coéperative stores are stepping into his shoes. 
Meanwhile, title to all land and natural resources 
vests in the state. 

Thus, despite the fact that the bulk of agricul- 
tural production is still in private hands, we have 
here undoubtedly the largest experiment in a social- 
ized economy ever attempted. It is an experiment 
which merits our careful attention. If it can com- 
pete successfully with other economic systems, par- 
ticularly the system loosely called capitalism, quite 
apart from the politics, the prejudices, and the 
windy speeches of its opponents and its adherents, it 
will set up a new standard for the operation of in- 
dustry, and force inferior brands off the market. If 
it cannot compete—in worth-while goods produced 
per man-hour expended, together with due regard 
for the biology and psychology of the worker— 
again, despite the shoutings and the tumult, it is 
destined to languish and ultimately, after allowing 
for due cultural lag, to disappear. 

In theory, each system has its advantages and its 
disadvantages. The wastes of capitalism are obvi- 
ous to any impartial observer who cares to study 
them. The business cycle, the enormous duplica- 
tion of the productive and distributive mechanism, 
the load of advertising and competitive salesman- 
ship, restrictions upon the free exchange of technical 
knowledge and invention, unearned increment in 
land values, the reserve army of the unemployed, 
cross-hauling, the production of super-luxuries— 
are implicit in capitalism, and all of them waste 
man-power. On the other hand, the system is de- 
fended on the ground that it is automatic, requiring 
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no great bureaucratic load to administer; and that 
the hope of profit releases a fund of energy in 
business men which causes them to contrive, invent 
and manage in the interest of more efficiency and 
lower costs. 

The Russian experiment is based on the assump- 
tion that there is more to be gained by codrdinating 
the economic structure to a functional plan, and so 
eliminating the wastes of the business cycle, dupli- 
cation of plant facilities, over-exhaustion of natural 
resources, high-pressure salesmanship and the rest, 
than can be lost through failure to stimulate indi- 
vidual initiative animated by the profit motive. 

It is a pretty question, and one not to be answered 
by rhetoric. On paper, the collectivist system has 
all the best of it. It is clean-cut, straightforward 
and logical. Unfortunately, mankind is not often 
governed by logical considerations. An industrial 
anarchy like the United States has, in the last few 
years, enormously increased the bulk total of pro- 
duction, lowered costs, raised real wages and with 
them the standard of living. A functional society 
ought to do better, but can it? That is the ultimate 
challenge to the Russian experiment. The fact that 
it is primarily an agricultural rather than an indus- 
trial country is perhaps unfortunate, but still its 
own look-out. When system meets system, no 
quarter is given, and so far as I can learn, the 
Russians in the long run expect none. 

What, precisely, is the Russian state doing in 
its attempt, against admittedly terrific odds, to ac- 
cept the challenge, and carry the experiment to a 
successful conclusion? To tell all that it is doing 
would take a five-foot shelf. To tell all that I dis- 
covered in a month of observation and travel would 
take a fat volume—some of it pretty dubious as 
to authenticity. But there is one activity which pre- 
dominantly stands out as the most important. of 
all the current attempts at socialization—the State 
Planning Commission, popularly known as the 
Gosplan. The bulk of my economic observations 
were confined to the operations of this extra- 
ordinary agency. Its functions and activities, in 
broad outline at least, can be sketched in the space 
that remains. I am inclined to believe that, if the 
Russian economic experiment wins out, it will be due 

primarily to this central agency of coérdination. 

One enters a great barn of a building not far 
from the Kremlin in Moscow. Though solid 
enough without, inside it has the air of being rather 
hastily knocked together—temporary partitions, 
departments on the move from one floor to another, 
the sound of hammering, the smell of paint, a 
feeling of vitality, expectancy and change, with 
fixed routines at a minimum. In brief, very much 
the atmosphere of the Food Administration, the 
Shipping Board or the War Industries Board in 
Washington, in 1918. The resemblance to the 
War Industries Board—God rest its soul—is far 
more than merely atmospheric. The Gosplan is the 
War Industries Board operating on an even more 
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comprehensive scale, in a bigger, but less indyjmmw! 
trially complicated country. There are 500 peopl for 
in this building, economists, engineers, statistic; ,mmp!4! 
and their assistants; while scattered about the ,mstat 
sociated republics are scores of smaller buildin valu 
local Gosplans, which tie in to the Moscow he:ifampor" 
quarters. The Ural Gosplan which we visited }amrest 
a fine new building with a staff of at least 20), gRdow 
saw the Gosplan organization in Leningrad, Kh:jmmwh! 
kov, Poltava, Kiev and Odessa, and determing ri 
beyond question that the big barn in Moscow y on 
not wheeling around in its own orbit, but was |ink:i™m™tor 
to every local production area in the land. Eveqmmture 
agricultural center, every factory, prepares report's: 
that ultimately come into the Gosplan calculationgam 7 
I found no factory manager, no director of agricjis!™P 
tural station who did not know all about the Gosplagm ( 
who did not feel its hand on his day-by-day work. lain 

No major step in industry, agriculture, transpoqum™!™ 
tation, super-power or finance can be taken q@ageY4" 
Russia without the visa of the Gosplan. It is dggmee° 
clearing house for the whole economic structurit!"S 
Yet, legally, it is an advisory body only; one angm¥*Y ‘ 
of the Council of Labor and Defense. It can pngp'''*t 
mulgate no legislation, issue no “cease and desislmenose 
orders. Its power comes from the fact that gggproY! 
supreme administrative body of the Republic—iggeeous 
Council of People’s Commissars—will not act met # 
economic matters without the approval of the G earl 
plan. Its real power is, accordingly, very great. ent 

The period of “war communism” in Rus (2 
from 1917 to 1921, was full of highfalutin tal jonab 
and grandiose programs, but the tangible operatiagt'"S 
of economic affairs was on a catch-as-catch-cmtimé 
basis—planless and chaotic. With the New Eom? clc 
nomic Policy of Lenin in 1922, money, credit, a“ 
limited amount of private capital, the divorce mp" 

























management from exclusive employee controgmp! PY 
and common sense—began to come back into ¢ (3) 
picture. Industrial production, which had shrug’! 
to 17 percent of the pre-war output, began to revi" ound 
Best of all, new capital commenced to accumula The 
for repair and reconstruction of the economic pla’ 5'Y 

The new capital was severely limited, the nec al 
of the economic plant were practically unlimiteggO"°” 
Twenty billions, fifty billions, called for, and om ie 





half a billion to give. Who should get it first; # 





how much should he get? It was either roll iq" ° 
bones for it, or work out an intelligent and sccm *"*8 
tific plan. The gentlemen who are running Russ im by 
have prohibited gambling as a part of their ethi oy 
code, and as an answer to a profound econo 1, qt 
crisis, the Gosplan came into being. It had to cong“ ' 
a socialized economy that would challenge ome: 
economic systems is unthinkable without a cent one 
planning agency. “pom 

It came, first as advisor in super-power, and s° ng 
as advisor for everything that mattered. For “oe 
year or two, its advice had to be general, as th . oh 
were no reliable statistics upon which to base so hole 


quantitative judgment. A major part of the s 
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ork, in those years, was in laying the foundations 
for better figures. In 1925 a comprehensive national 
plan was worked out, but I was told that the basic 
statistics were still too poor to make it of great 
value. A year later, the figures covering crop re- 
norts, factory production, trade turn-over, and the 
rest, had so far improved that it was possible to lay 
jown an integrated plan for the fiscal year 1927— 
which really provided workable standards for the 
arious branches of industry to meet. Finally, some 

onths ago, in the spring of 1927, a five-year plan 
for the development of the whole economic struc- 
ure of Russia was presented and published, and on 
his five-year plan industry is now actually operating. 

The principles which guide the Gosplan are 
simple and straightforward: | 

(1) A maximum production of necessities and 
lain comforts for the workers and peasants at a 
ninmum of human effort, while scrupulously safe- 
suarding at the same time the health, safety, edu- 
ation, opportunity for leisure and working condi- 
ions of those who labor. This entails: first, a sur- 
ey of consumptive requirements and then the re- 
triction of capital to an amount sufficient to meet 
hose requirements—just enough shoe factories to 
provide the people of Russia with shoes; just 
nough textile mills, just enough sugar factories. 
At the present time, of course, the capacity of 
early every industry is below consumptive require- 
nents on a full health-and-decency budget. 

(2) Economic self-sufficiency, so far as is rea- 
onably possible. As Russia contains within its far- 
lung borders nearly every sort of natural resource, 
ltimately this principle may conceivably be carried 
o close to a 100 percent performance. At the 
resent time, a number of strategic imports— 
otton, certain sorts of machinery, silk, instruments 
pf precision, and so on, are absolutely mandatory. 

(3) The building up of the heavy industries, 
articularly iron and steel, as the basis for a 
ounded, self-sufficient economic development. 

The practical methods employed by the Gosplan 
0 give effect to these basic aims are two. First, 
e allotment of new capital among the major 
onomic agencies—agriculture, industry, transpor- 
ation, super-power and the rest; and second, the 
tting of production quotas—as published in the 
me-year and five-year plans—which give every 
anager a clean-cut idea of what is expected of 
im by way of output. Upon the walls of all fac- 
bries that I visited were charts showing the Gos- 
lan quota curve, contrasted with actual output. 

In the allotment of capital, the Gosplan acts 
lore as referee than as initiator. Each industry, 
tearing through the Supreme Economic Council, 
resents its needs and demands, while the railroads, 
he agricultural authorities, the power authorities, 
0 the same. These estimates are then extended or 
tor rearranged by the Gosplan in accordance with 
$s basic policies and superior knowledge of the 
hole economic structure. It alone can fit the jig- 
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saw puzzle together. I was told that the Council 
of People’s Commissars in voting the budget and 
the allotment of new capital therein (about $2,500.- 
000,000 for the current fiscal year), accept the 
Gosplan figures almost without change. 

The experiment is still too young to permit of 
much quantitative check upon its tangible achieve- 
ments. Two factors, however, cannot fail to impress 
us in this regard. An early goal of the Gosplan 
was to bring industry, agriculture and transporta 
tion up to the pre-war level of physical output 
This goal, beyond peradventure, has been achieved 

Again, the five-year plan calls for a 78 percent 
increase in industrial production and a 30 percent 
increase in agricultural production in 1932 over 
1927. The first year of the plan set a quota for 
something less than a 15 percent increase in industry 
end about a 6 percent increase in agriculture. Actua] 
output figures for this first year show an increase 
of 13.7 percent and 8.7 percent respectively. The 
shooting is not bulls-eye work, but it is close enough 
—failing acts of God—to make the five-year plan 
look as if it had a fighting chance. 

The machinery of coérdination is thus actually 
operating. The final test of its effectiveness, in 
eliminating waste and raising the standard of living 
and of comfort, lies in the years to come. The 
project stands at the border-line of the capacity of 
the human intellect. Is it possible for sixteen men, 
the presidium of the Gosplan, to calculate require- 
ments, and direct production to meet those require- 
ments, for one hundred and fifty millions of peopl« 
scattered over one-sixth of the land area of the 
planet—particularly when 80 percent of those peo- 
ple are geared to the rhythm of a primitive agri- 
cultural economy? One can doubt the fact, but one 
cannot doubt the integrity and the courage of the 


attempt. 
STUART CHASE. 


H ospes Comesque Corporis 


And if the heart may split the skin 
Of this intrinsic chrysalis 

To make the ephemeral ghost within 
The fugitive it is: 


If even the thinnest ravelling bind 
Escape to the abandoned shell: 

The heart must set the hollow mind 
Replying like a bell. 


Before division of the suns 

Take shears to cut a second’s thread 
The mind must tick ecstatic once 
To prove that it is dead. 


And the small soul’s dissolving ghost 
Must leave a heart-shape in the dust 
Before it is inspired and lost 
In God: I hope it must. 
Euinor Wyte. 
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The Re-Discovery of America 
III: Action as Decay 


In his first two articles, Mr. Frank laid the foun- 
dation for the approach to America. “The Last 
Days of Europe” set forth that there was one great 
western Culture, whose sources were Greece, 
Judaea, Alexandria, Rome; whose organic Body 
reached maturity in the Christian Middle Ages, and 
whose death has been the work of the modern 
epoch. The symbol of this Body was the Mediter- 
ranean: the symbol of its dissolution is the Atlantic. 
In “The Sense of the Whole,” Mr. Frank related 
science, art and religion in a series of which the 
common principle is man’s sense of the whole. This 
sense ascends from the personal self to the Cosmos. 
Religion, as the ultimate structure of this sense, de- 
fends on the sub-structures of science; and when 
science fails, religion fails also. Modern science ts 
again building the sub-structure of a great religion. 
Now Mr. Frank proceeds with a study of the 
forces of dissolving Europe, that created America. 
—Tue Epitors. 


UROPE—the cultural Whole, ordered of 
social and spiritual forms, wherein men 
dwelt as cells within a body—this Europe 

exists no more. The break of its hierarchic organs 
meant the body’s death. But dissolution brought re- 
lease to what was held within the controlling Pat- 
tern. A greater freedom came to many elements, 
created a new ebullient life in Europe. 

These traits of the death of an old world are 
the modern virtues. Liberty, freedom of thought, 
discovery, adventure, national independence, per- 
sonal self-expression, are the kind of noble name 
they won. The Atlantic was their symbol. The 
integer of their value is Action. 

The regard for Action as an intrinsic value is 
uniquely modern. In the East, value was domi- 
nantly quietistic. Lao-Tze and the Upanishads re- 
veal this. Buddha led an active life, but his system 
was a discipline which aimed at the defeat of ac- 
tion. In the Bhagavad-Gita, action has value as 
a method for self-trial; it is the acid test of per- 
sonal detachment; the goal is still release from the 
need of action. The Hebrews made of action a 
mere tool: even the active Greeks reserved to intel- 
lectual knowledge and the balance of beauty—static 
states—their highest crown of value.’ Had the 
Romans been more philosophical, they might have 
ennobled action. Lucretius and the Epicureans 
were on the verge of a fresh attitude. But with 





1 Possibly Sparta was an exception. Its disfavor, unti! mod- 
ern times, would make it the exception which proved the rule. 
The Heracleitan theory of eternal flux is not related to action as 
value. 
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Christianity their influence was broken. pete 7 
again debased. The values of Catholic Eur 
came contemplation, other-worldly aawleds Ive, a 
inert vigil for the Lord. Knight-errancy meant x 
tion; but the goal was the Grail, and the Gr 
meant rest. The monastery was the locus of « 
vation. The nun was holier than the wife: my 
riagey indeed, was honored as a sacrament only |x 
grudgingly to cheat the Devil. When nun and mo 
led active lives, they were justified by prayer a 
meditation; their action was an impure note force 
on them by the impurity of the world, and cleans 
in the fixity of their devotion. Value was stillness 
it was placed in the hereafter—beyond the field ¢ 
any possible action. Adam and Eve had been con 
pelled to work, only by the disfavor of the Lor 
the Passion of Christ erased their curse of wi 
Grace had no relationship with action. 

The turn in Europe is typified by the Crusade 
They began as an action which was the means to 
religious end. The end grew dim; the love of th 
Crusaders reverted to the means. Palestine, Syr 


becan 
ruler: 
ut ¢t 
Aquit 
archit 


the Mediterranean isles, ceased to be the holy vicgmmnot 7 
tims of Mohammed: became arenas for sport andgmm*s 
for pelf. In Europe’s holiness, men’s motions hai! lege 
been fused into the immobility of God. As thgmgsever 
Body of Europe dissolved, energy became tangenmme!(s, 
tial; dream and power poured to _horizontajspce 
courses. Since the Goal was no more an ideal rest | 

nw 


in God, action grew perpetuate; set itseli up « 
value. The spirit of men’s activity had been the u 
moved Mover. It became Motion. 

From the ideally immobile World-State (:g™gelc ™ 
















stance for reaching God) broke out particles thm A 
were nations; and their spirit was unbounded «me !"OF 
. 2 ] 7 b recte } ad S¢ 
tion.2 Always there had been wars and conquests 
now these were idealized as state-behavior. Money * 
which had been a holding, became capital, w! n ato 
an acting. The discoverer was born, who lived » : 
action. Adventure and exploration became intrins Th 
values, values so great that they sent men beyongmgpcienc: 
the Atlantic. 10d's 
nce, | 
1 I trust it is clear that I am not presenting my own phil thec 
ophical convictions here, any more than I did in “The Last Dy Dn the 
of Europe.” The point is not whether motion is real or usr he ‘s 
(as I believe) ; whether will is independent of intellect (whic 7 
doubt) ; whether Lorentz is truer than Euclid (of which | bqggme°90s 
no opinion): it is to denote the dissolution of a world of conee lence 
through the incursion of other concepts. en is 
2 The League of Nations is an inorganic counterfeit of & were 
Catholic World-State. That World-State was the ultimate vat ch . 
individual states were real only in so far as their princes mt wnat 
by divine right—i. e., shared in the Whole. But with our Lea ion oO} 
the real is each state: real by its own right. The League ® hat ¢ 


shadowy union of individuals, and receives whatever value it 
from them. 
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History changed into an evolution, a purposive 
ection holding its own end within itself: it led to no 
tatic paradise or Nirvana, but, going on forever, 
«pawned more action. Progress within human limits 
was invented to displace the old religious progress 
that had led direct from man to angel. Such prog- 
ress, in lieu of the interlude that man’s life had been 
etween Adam lost and Adam saved, made of man- 
kind an infinite measure. Action within this new in- 


nw 
“ 7 fnity became the norm and the end. 

v. .§fl ~=Now classes began consciously to move. _ Insti- 
int aamtutions became mere facets of man’s whirling 
Gal hanges. . Personal status which, as the word re- 















veals, had once been static in a Holy Body, turned 
atomic—a charge of explosive action. 

Within this amazing world of newly infinite man, 
the intellect was bound to lose prestige, and to give 
yay to the will. The intellect considers, defines, 
makes finite. The intellect knows no infinity. But 
the will acts, moves—its world, from indefinite, 
srows infinite. Duns Scotus and William of Occam 
sad, before their time, declared the independence 
f the will: from the disintegrant north had come 
this note that was to shatter the symphony of Eu- 
rope. For now, metaphysics, reborn of the Atlantic, 
became the instrument of action. It accepted the 
icfmrulership of will, not to destroy it like the Hindus, 
ut to enlarge its dominion. From Aristotle to 
Aquinas and Descartes, philosophy had been the 
Svraimmarchitect Of Reason: it had upheld a God who did 
‘yggnot move, a universe whose aspirance toward God 
vas a moving out of movement into rest. Kant, 
badmtiegel, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, declared their 
several and successful wars, with the physicists as 
sgenameicls, against this Mediterranean science. Time and 
pace became infected with subjective mind, thence 
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| regm™with subjective will; the universe of sense and rea- 
up aqggson was turned into a function of desire. God's 
eummmeneaments with Hegel became motion. Motion, 


with Bergson, became God. With the pragmatists 
hm ic melted altogether into Action. 
ha A universe of motion, which was a rationale of 
Europe's dissolution. . .. Men’s eyes, which once 
had seen ultimate fixity in all that they beheld since 
hey were held, now discovered motion in molecule, 
n atom, in State, in Spirit, since they were moving. 


al The stage was set for the triumph of modern 
-vonimm™ectence. Medieval science was a structure based on 
sod’s revelation. The “real field” was God: sci- 

nce, which reasoned from it, was a logos of God 

phil theology. Modern science is a structure based 
: Dallfion the revelation of the senses. The senses gave us 
eee “real field” of Nature: science, which was a 
| iommeogos of Nature, is natural science. To deem our 
mmecience superior as knowledge to that of the school- 

len is to prove that we are as intolerant as they 
were. The revelation of Scripture had little of 
, rodm™vhat we call “fact,” and much truth: the revela- 
«apsition of our senses has fact (since fact is defined as 
hat our senses give us), and almost no truth what- 
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ever. Both revelations are satisfactory, so long as 
they satisfy: both sciences “work” so long as man 
works with them. The number of angels on the 
point of a pin is important, when you believe in 
angels; the number of electrons in an atom, when 
you believe in electrons. 

The difference between these sciences is great: 
and may be known only when we have ceased f 
being natural-minded about theology, and th: 
logical-minded about our natural science. The 
ference lies in the two fields of rationalization: 
the difference between a world bounded for 
and explorable by reason, and a world that 
infinite kaleidoscope of the creative will. 

Scriptural revelation was shut to the human will 
The field was supplied: intellect and poesy might 
elaborate, might even romp around in it. But it was 
like a bounded sea, a mediterranean sea. No 
could be added or subtracted. And if the will went 
out of bounds, there was heresy and damnatien 
The revelation of the senses, which is the field of 
modern science, is boundless and to be discovered 
ever more, ever afresh, by human action and imag- 
ination.’ It is an infinite Atlantic, for the will to 
sail on. Rational theory could not alter the sub- 
stance of the medieval field. But modern thought 
—idealism, realism, neo-realism, materialism, etc., 
etc.—transfigures the field brought to science by the 


o\rr 


senses. The medieval worked his field: we invent 
ours. 
This is the thrilling difference between the 


medieval and the modern science. It is not the 
difference between a lie and a truth; but between a 
truth bounded by imperious Dogma and a bound- 
less energy of life that may create a modern Truth 
at last. A dimension has been added, not yet to 
knowledge, but to living: the dimension of human 
will as a creator. And the way of this creator is 
action. ... 


But we must not forget that modern science be- 
gan as part of the destructive action whereby the 
Whole of Europe was dissolved. Within itself, it 
has no integrating principle; its field is limited to 
the physical premises and its principle is limited to 
within its field. Its early masters, knowing this, and 
needing a Rule outside of what they measured, still 
consciously professed the medieval God whom their 
own works were fated to deny.” 

Child of dissolution, modern science hastened the 
process which bore it. It pushed the horizons back 
until they disappeared. It reset the stars in gravi- 
tational space, and invented ether, and discarded it. 
It weighed the atom and then blew it up; separated 
Time from Man and mingled them. Man it trans- 
formed from fallen angel into ascending beast; and 





1 An example of this action is the microscope and the telescope: 
an instance of imagination is the mathematical work that follows 
some new “discovery” in a star or the atom. 

2 Galileo, Newton, Descartes, Pascal, Leibniz, Kepler, etc., were 
all traditionally devout men. 
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analyzed away the measure of ascent, and corroded 
the measure of measures—the human mind—until 
mind melted into the measured substance. Modern 
science, child of chaos, fulfilled our chaos. 

It was not yet done. It had to bring a monster 
in our midst; an anarchic mindless master in place 
of God, to trammel us and rule us. It put upon dis- 
rupted modern man the embodiment of his own 
fragmented will. The Machine. ... 


The machine is action, particularized into a body. 
It marks the final breakage of a universe into a 
multiverse made up of utterly independent insulate 
objects. It is a part, unrelated to the Whole, the 
part turned into a whole by itself. A man wants 
to move. His Ford moves him. That is all it can 
do. It is the embodiment of his will to move. There 
are 15,000,000 Fords: were they more numerous 
than flies in summer, still they would sum into a 
chaos, since each of them is a particular action con- 
tingent on a personal will, and incapable of merg- 
ing with any thing beyond it. The machine, then, 
although there went into its making science as an 
approach to general Order, is a result that moves in 
the contrary direction. The machine is forever the 
anarchic function of some particular act of some 
particular will. 

The machine is the ultimate of dissolution. From 
a Catholic world in which each atom, each thought, 
each person, each institution, was transfigured to 
fit into a Whole, there can be no extremity more 
extreme than this untransfigurable configuration 
which moves alone, which does a special work un- 
varying and forever, in contingence with the in- 
variable will of the maker and of the man who 
runs it. 

What you might do with a machine is really to 
run it. In a world moving and building toward a 
Whole (the world, we have faith, of our tomor- 
row) the machine will be a magnificent tool, an 
ultimate human Hand. But really running a ma- 
chine would mean to run, not the machine alone, 
but the particular part of personal desire which the 
machine embodied. If a man is “run” by his will 
to move, by his will to produce, by his will to get 
rich, by any of the particular desires that a ma- 
chine expresses, he is, in truth, being “run” by that 
machine. This is, of course, our modern state; and 
we shall see it clear as we proceed. We have a 
world where men are wilful atoms—atoms of will 
—dissolved from what was once a spiritual Whole. 
These atoms of will have their embodiment in the 
machine. We have a world, moreover, in which 
men, having lost God, worship their own desires. 
Therefore the machine, most perfect symbol of the 
personal will, is turned into an idol: becomes the ob- 
ject of man’s self-adoration. 

Again, coming to the nadir of action as decay, 
coming to the machine as the ultimate integer of 
anarchic will, we come upon America. ... 

WALDO FRANK. 
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Helpful Herb 


How GRAVES drove into Woppingty 
on a December morning to pay the intereg 
at the bank and take a look at Model A. Pry 
ently he entered the news store and asked Elms 
Durkin whether it was true that Coolidge was oy 
of the race for good and all, and if so what the, 
and how about a couple of those cooking cigar) 
“It sure is a pleasure,” said Elmer, “to meet; 
gempman as ignorant as you are. Pull up and b;pj 
your dogs.” 
The newsdealer joined his rural guest by the hy 
stove and tortured his mother tongue as fo!| a 
“Yes, he’s pulled that do-not-choose hooey ava\n 
but I think it will stick this time. Unless they 1 
into a terrible jam they'll let Calvin go home ay; 
whittle. He’s handed the other guys a license » 
crank up their bandwagons. So we're all set {y: 
the big parade. Don’t miss this, Homer; it’s goin 
to be funny and maybe vulgar.” 
‘Who do you suppose is the leading candidate? 
“Aw, Homer, be your age! Don’t talk like om 
of the gas house gang. They’s no such animal « 
a candidate. Curtis of Kansas thinks he is, bu: | 
heard ditterent. What clutters the scenery is states 
men willing to listen to reason. It’s like you lan 
on the bill of fare in a chow joint. ‘Dishes marked 
with a star are ready to serve.’ 
“Well, they’re giving us a load of Hoover noy 
and the feed box information is that he’s the bes 


with 
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seller in December. Hughes has pulled out, but ):fiend | 
never was in very deep if you ask your Uncifillance 
Dudley. He’s not the wow he was in 1916 whefibaby. 
he zoomed through all the Western states pullinjimmheart 
boners in one and all. It might be Lowden or hwiiithe d 
boy-friend, Dawes, but the wise money likes Heraimpublic 
bert today. My hunch is that he'll breeze inof Els 
K. C. on the Kaw with the best bunch of yes-melifcal cl 
Whether he can make ’em click is something dsm “T 
again. If it was me, I'd have a ’chute handy. alks 
“The dirt is that the patriots that jiggle tvisdoi 
wires are not so goofy about your little fat fricalliihe's n 
He never plays much down their alley, but partiiiear 1 
himself in a shady spot and fiddles with impor pees 
and exports. If the bosses get their wish thevMerty 
pull a flock of rubber delegates on him and s\gfig, fa 
him the ozone like they did im 1920. But if caiRven | 
population is nuts and raisins about Hoover, thatijrow 1 
out. The boys would rather take Herby than tak hit 
the long count. They'll climb on and make out thgap. 
invented him. ert 


“So how does H. H. stack up? If he’s the bes 
ries with the great unseen audience, he'll cop ne 
June with a hot chance to snag the long end of “Yo 
the gate in November. 

“Now with your kind attention I shall endeava 
to show you that Hoover is America’s sweethca' 








There’s a bird that’s got everything it takes to ma “Ch 
a big cleaning. He’s got enough jack to be his ove ca! 
butter-and-egg man and he’s so youthful he dos! 
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need a wheel chair. Moses of New Hampshire 
throws in with him because he’s young enough to 
take another whack in 1932. I'll say that’s doing 
your chicken counting early! 
' “Hoover’s got a hatful of brains and a heart 
that thumps for everybody who is hungry or stuck 
in the mud. He’s on speaking terms with Europe 
and he could frame lots of loving thoughts to write 
them besides ‘please remit.’ He let us all win the 
fag War by staying home on Sunday and freezing on 
bro Monday and eating bread that tasted like wall 
board. He was a household word and a knockout 
> hoelamwith friend wife—the only guy in public life that 
Meyer got an apron naméd after him. 
rain “They can’t claim his record is sour. Anybody 
‘ywho could sit through the Harding administration 
- anigwithout getting his shirt dirty is the original Civic 
Virtue. They parked him in the dark end of the 
t folmmcabinet, but he managed to pull a lot of modern 
improvements on business and make ’em like it. 
When radio was discovered and the ether got all 
blotto he’ hopped to it and fixed everything jake. 
e of When the big river went on the loose, who was 
1al allithe Red Cross lassie, lunch wagon, sugar papa and 
eceneral Merry Sunshine? Helpful Herb. Those 
tefmmDixie birds are due to slip him a ritzy set of dele- 
.mpfmmgates. It’s not as if they could do much for him 
n November. 
“What I mean, he’s got all the makings of a 
- nowt Model A sheik. He’s our help in time of trouble, 
uur cheery little pal in work and play, kind to kids 
nd dumb animals and Democrats. He can bal- 
ance the check book, fix the radio and spank the 
aby. He's got a good bean for figures and enough 
eart interest to crash into the flicker drama. If 
he dope means anything, he’s the apple of the 
ublic eye.” 
Elmer paused and treated himself to a rhetor- 
cal chuckle. 
“The only catch in it is it’s not so. Maybe he 
alks too much like a stuffed shirt or hands out 
thelmmwisdom like a burning bush, but for some reason 
riend me's not the type that makes the saps go ga ga and 
car up telephone books. The farmers still have 
»port™m peeve on him because he cramped them with two- 
they lfM@erty wheat when everybody else was cleaning up 
d sgig, factory hands don’t know him from Adam and 
if thgm™meven business men are kind of icy. I’d say he’s a 
that fm™mrow with all of us except most of us. How does 
t hit you, Homer?—you’re a poor ignorant 
t thefim™ap. Would you fight and die for dear old Her- 
ert? Is he the idol of your wheezy Republic.n 
1e Der eart?”” 
p neif/™ “We could do worse,” said Mr. Graves. 
nd of “You have done worse—not speaking snooty. 
.H. is the class compared with C. C.” 


Cond 















jeavof “Well, Elmer, I don’t know. Hoover’s a handy 
theartcllow to have around in time of calamity, but % 
» ma “Cheer up, Homer. Maybe Al Smith will be 
is OME calamity.” 

» don Fevix Ray. 
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Washington Notes 


O THOSE who like action, these first three weeks 

of the Seventieth Congress should have ber y 
satisfying. Perhaps due to my advanced age 
mas holidays, which, as a rule, I loathe and ds 
ally came this time as a real relief. For one of my e 
tastes, things were coming just a little fast. I can 
call three opening weeks more eventful] than the ones just 
past. Yet I doubt really whether there is anything lke 
general appreciation of the fact that they have been 
usual—not to say unprecedented. 

In the very first week, two Senators-elect—not one, but 
two—were tossed out of the Senate by an overwheln 
vote. 
the Vare or the Smith case, and avoiding, of course, any 


> 


Without touching at all upon the merits of either 


expression as to the constitutionality of the Senate 
—except to say that, notwithstanding Mr. James ‘ 
tutional Beck, the New York World and the es: 
Times, I think the weight and the sense and the 
interests all justify the Senate action—I submit that we 
have no parallel in our history for this double ejectior 
Few men elected to the Senate have lost their seat 
through Senate action. I can recall only two in the past 
thirty years. In both these instances, there was a lo: 
drawn-out investigation and a tremendous struggle, last- 
ing months. ‘This time it was a matter of hours when 
two Senators were shot through the swinging doors—and 
they will not come back. 
I am credibly informed that it is the purpose of the re- 


doubtable Vare to run for the Senate nomination again in 
_ 


At least, without a new ticket. 


Supported, instead 
of opposed, this time, by Mr. Mellon and the Mellon in- 
terests, he will not be under the necessity of drenching 
the state with money, and I have no doubt his 1928 cre- 
dentials will be as clean as well can be. ‘There is, of 
course, a chance that the neat plan of having Mr. Vare 
and Mr. Reed run under the same colors may strike a 
One of the reasons for thinking this possible is 


May and for election in November. 


snag. 
that it is altogether too slick. It does seem that anything 
in politics as completely worked out in advance as this in- 
volves some risk, if only because the cards are being stacked 
in full view of the suckers. 


In the second week, the House of Representatives, in 
which the Republicans have not merely a paper majority 
but a real one, repudiated the Republican administration 
and totally disregarded the message of the Republican 
President. Of five major recommendations of the Repub- 
lican Secretary of the Treasury, it rejected four and re- 
tained one. ‘The one retained involved a small amount of 
revenue; the four rejected involved a very large amount. 
It was an amazing performance, one of the most remark- 
able exhibitions of lack of administrative strength and party 
leadership given by an administration remarkable for the 
absence of both. The minority became the majority, and 
the administration tax bill was simply shot to pieces. I 
do not know that I have seen the like of it before. It 
has, of course, happened that when the House was con- 
trolled by the opposite party, or a small group of insur- 
gents:held the balance of power, taxation measures, backed 
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oy the President and prepared by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, have gone wrong. I do not, however, recall any 
instance where, with his own party in control by a clear 
twenty-eight votes, a President has been so contemptu- 
ously treated by the House. That sort of thing is likely 
to happen in the Senate, where individual grievances count, 
and the six-year term makes Senators more independent, 
but if it has ever happened in the House under similar 
circumstances, no one seems to recall it. Not a great 
deal has been made by the daily press of what really did 
happen in the House, yet the august Andrew and the acute 
Ogden both feel deeply humiliated, depressed, distressed 
—and properly so. In a single week the results of months 
of thought and expert work were scrapped—and by a set 
of uncouth and ridiculous fellows who should have been 
soundly cracked across their large, hairy paws as soon as 
they laid them on the bill. If, as is threatened by hard- 
boiled boys of the Simmons type in the Senate, the tax 
cut is there increased to the $400,000,000 advocated by the 
Babbitts of the Chamber of Commerce instead of being 
diminished to the $225,000,000 said by the saintly Andrew 
to be the margin of safety, I should not be surprised if 
they really could push the bold Calvin up to the veto 
point. 

I cannot quite make up my mind whether the House 
control got away from the “Prince of Good Fellows” and 
he was really outmaneuvered and mauled by his charm- 
ing and cultured friend, Mr. Jack Garner of Texas, or 
whether he slyly acquiesced in the brutal dismemberment of 
the administration tax-reduction program. Color is lent 
to the latter view by the fact that the total amount of the 
tax reduction is fairly close to the casual prediction made 
by the Prince shortly before taking up the good old gavel 
for the seventieth session. Further color is given by his 
open opposition to the repeal of the federa! inheritance- 
tax. On the other hand, despite circumstantial evidence, 
such treachery-flavored subtlety is so foreign to his loyal 
Ohio heart and head that it could be seriously entertained 
only by the low-minded and mean-spirited. Of these, 
however, there seem to be an astonishing plenty in Wash- 
ington this winter. 


But to resume the sequence of the aforementioned un- 
usual events of these first three weeks—in the third week 
there came the ear-splitting Hearst Mexican charges. The 
net results of these up to date have been as follows: 

First, they afforded four United States Senators op- 
portunity to hurl back allegations of bribery and have their 
purity proclaimed to the wide, wide world by friends, foes, 
colleagues and press. 

Second, the injured innocent of the Senate—the Hon. D. 
Reed of Pennsylvania—was enabled to dry his tears 
momentarily and change his role from that of the har- 
rowed, hunted creature of the wild to that of a bold and 
fearless hunter, armed with a trusty rifle and plenty of 
ammunition. It was a great relief to him. 

Third, Mr. Hearst got probably the worst excoria- 
tion that even he, in a long career filled with excoria- 
tions, had experienced. His fellow publishers wiped their 
feet on him with singular unanimity and enthusiasm. And 
it seemed to me that for the first time Mr. Hearst winced. 
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In the past, one of the great assets of this remarkab|- man 
has been his complete indifference as to what anyone «i; 
or thought of him. But no one could read his reply 1, 
Senator Norris’ denunciation without recognizing tha; he 
was unhappy and on the defensive. I should like, hoy, 
ever, to record my feeling that he was treated by the Sep. 
ate Committee before which he appeared with more yp, 
sideration than he might reasonably have expected. | x 
told that the four Senators whose names were besmiirch; 
by the documents printed by Hearst feel that there was; 
lamentable lack of indignation upon the part of the Cop. 
mittee toward the publisher; that the Committee y~ 
under the circumstances, altogether much too ca! 
judicial. It would be natural for the four Senators » 
feel that way. 

What the ultimate outcome of this investigation || } 
it is hardly possible to forecast. My belief is that. af 
a few more post-holiday thrills, it will peter out as hs 
many another investigation. 

I wish there were space this week to touch upon ¢ 
complete failure of the first effort to head Hoover of } 
attacking his “constitutional ineligibility” and to discours 
upon the very significant failure of the Democrats 
called progressives to stand squarely with Walsh of Mo». 
tana for a real investigation of the super-water-power trus. 
But I shall have to content myself with the ho; 
enough has been said to justify the contention that the 
three weeks have been an unusual start for any sessio: 


T. RB 


~*~ 


Washington. 


A New York Diary 


HE Irish Players have returned to New York a‘te 
an absence of fifteen years. On their first visit, they 
performed the plays of Synge, Lady Gregory and Yeas 
At that time the Abbey Theater, under the leadership o 
Yeats, was conducting a determined reaction against n2- 


uralism: it was attempting to restore to the modern stat 
some of the qualities of poetic drama. Yeats has recently 
confessed, in an open letter to Lady Gregory, apropos 
some new poetic plays of his own, that the subsequent é 
velopment of the Irish theater has been in precisely 


ny 


opposite direction from that which he had originally co 
templated ; and the plays performed by the Irish Players a 
their present visit to New York have furnished striking 
evidence of the truth of this statement. Sean O Casey! 
not, like Synge and Yeats, a composer of dramatic pot! 

but a dramatist of the same kind as Chekhov and Gort 
whom he seems attentively to have studied. There are 

folk-stories in his plays and there is no attempt to expla 
the beauties of the Anglo-Irish speech of the countrys 
His characters are the inhabitants of the Dublin tenemet 
and his speech is the speech of the modern Irish city, ' 
far from the pure Irish of Synge, and with a consider 
admixture of cockney. Both his plays which have been ¢0 
here are concerned with the Easter Rebellion, and they 
vey such harsh and tragic criticism of Irish character 4 
find in James Joyce and other contemporary Irish novelist 
and in Bernard Shaw’s “John Bull’s Other Island,” w* 
though written for the Abbey Theater in its early ph 
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a was never produced by it. “Juno and the Paycock,” 
- though full of excellent observation and an original sense 
he of comedy, would probably be rather a bore if it were not 
how. so well acted by the Players; but O’Casey’s later piece, 
Sen. “The Plough and the Stars,” is a most remarkable produc- 
com tion, richly written, for all its realism, and, in its vividly 
l an and ruthlessly combined discords of moral character—its 
chet IE powerful irony, at once comic and cruelly shocking—ex- 
vas 3 traordinarily effective. The Irish Players, who came here fif- 
Com teen years ago as inspired amateurs, have now become the 
wae HE expert and finished actors of a company almost as remark- 


, able—or rather, remarkable in the same way—as the Mos- 
rs d cow Art Theater and with plays by no means unworthy 
: to be compared with the Russian ones. Sara Allgood, 
Maire O'Neill and Arthur Sinclair, who were first seen 
here in the “Playboy of the Western World,” are still with 
the Abbey Players, and their art makes our serious Ameri- 
can theater look almost as lax and incompetent as the 


the MEE Russians did. 


OT OF 

ours What American manufacturers love to call their sound 
nd of conservatism in the decorative arts has been a little dis- 
Mooi turbed by the exhibitions of French and Swedish work we 


trust fp have had recently in New York. There are signs, here and 
there, of a panicky attempt to be modern; and the result 
is what might be expected. Instead of arriving experi- 
mentally at modern designs, by a steady adaptation of tra- 
ditional forms to new tastes and needs, as the European 
craftsmen have done, the American manufacturer, having 
lost the power of fresh design by his years of silly imitation, 
exercises neither restraint nor imagination in honestly facing 
his new problems. I came upon a display of Modern 
American silverware on Fifth Avenue the other day which 
ras both painful and funny. It was funny because the 
manufacturer had obviously gritted his teeth and said to 
sme designer: “Go as far as you like!” It was painful be- 
naeqgmecause the designer had applied a cubistic technique to 
oa rfaces that, in the sheer nature of things, cannot be 
eqigm™ereated cubistically; and because, instead of deriving his 
design from the actual function of a tea set and a salad 
ent eget: he had sought to derive it, the advertisement placard 
\y tegmeetd, from the skyscrapers of New York! Our skyscraper 
worship has produced some pretty sad results; but I think 
his cubistic claptrap in silver is about the worst I have 


















vers vd 

cringe”. 

“asey This sort of innovation works a double harm. It 
poe akes people of taste think that all modern design is a 
Gorkigmped joke; and, when it becomes a laughing-stock, it makes 
> one ther manufacturers confirmed in their utter dependence 
 explof/ePon copycatting the designs of the past. But our manu- 
itrysiddmmecturers apparently know no middle term between monastic 


erility and an imperial orgy; and the fact is, one alterna- 


-y, \eleve is just as ridiculous as the other. 

iderall 

een dot ! wonder how many New Yorkers have seen some of 
hey com™mee modern French furniture that Macy’s is now showing 
er as d trying to popularize; and I wonder how many of 
jovelismem will realize that the bedroom suite, which occupies 
” whi ¢ of the exhibit rooms, is one of the finest sets of furni- 
\y phadgmmre that have been put on the market. I have not examined 


¢ cabinet work itself; but the chances are, since it is 
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French, that the workmanship is excellent, and the design 
of every part, the chest of drawers, the electr e bracket, 
the bed, and the chairs, d ; 

with all the decorative qualities of the wood itself bro t 
out—to say nothing of a heavy rug, also light in ¢ 

is a miracle of good taste, freshly applied to the ; 

I am not by any means always enamored of French o 


ism; some of its designs are far from being direct 2 
evitable; and I find the Macy living-room much kk 
factory, particularly because of 


chairs which are rather laboriously mannered ; burt t 


the upholstered 
room is all that luxury and taste can ask, and there are 
separate articles of furniture in other parts of the d 
which are highly meritorious, in particular the 
flanked by book stands. 

This is a brave start in the right direction; and Macy's 
deserves all encouragement for its enterprise. If these 
French pieces “go,” the American manufacturer wil 


have to realize that it is time to clear out his old cur 


‘ 
° 


shop of antiques and reproductions, and go in for a litt 


fresh design. 


With the coming of “Funny Face,” Broadway now has 
three musical comedies that deserve the adjective (the other 
two being “Hit the Deck” and “A Connecticut Yankee”), 


and with Gershwin, Youmans and Richards all represented, 
the street can offer a choice among its freshest and most 
vigorous talents. “Funny Face” is not only musical, but 
if one cannot call the flimsy book a comedy, nevertheless 
the show is comic; and what with the work of William 
Kent, late of “Rose-Marie,” Victor Moore, fresh from 
“Allez-Oop,” and Fred and Adele Astaire of New York 
and London, no sparrow of humor can fall to earth un- 
noted. Perhaps unreasonably, the writer took special de- 
light in the apprentice-burglar’s proud boast of his famous 
brother, who had been “an artist with the sash-weighr, 
and invented the overlapping grip on an ax-handle”— 
a remark which might well be the souvenir of an early but 
retired collaborator on the book, named Robert Benchley. 
It is unnecessary to say that the dancing of the Astaires 
suffices almost by itself to make any show worth seeing, but 
in this case it cannot be mentioned apart from the m 
which accompanies it; one is so of the fabric of the othe 
that they become Gershwin dancing and Astaire tunes 
The prize example of this collaboration is the song “M) 
One and Only’; an odd dark melody in despairing Polish 
minors which Fred Astaire taps out opposite Gertrude 
McDonald in a series of soft-shoe var 
sensational event of the evening. The entire score is 


be 


ations which are the 
esting, and the other songs most particularly to 
down are “Let's Kiss and Make Up” (an advanced st 
in superimposed rhythms), “’S Wonderful,” and “T! 

Babbitt and the Bromide”; the last two no less for | 

Gershwin’s lyrics than for his brother’s music. “Plugging 

the process whereby an audience's sales-resistance is pounded 
out of it for the benefit of the song-merchants in the lobby 
is carried to the level of a fine art at “Funny Face,’ 
what with the durability of the score and the variations 
afforded by an excellent male chorus, a good singing cast 
and the team of piano virtuosi Ohman and Arden, no 


one minds. 
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Mrs. Southern 


I. Mrs. SourHeERN’s Enemy. 


Even as the shadows of the statues lengthen, 
While, when the glowing glass below is broken, 
The plunging images are shaken, 

For the young, blue-winged god is woken, 

Sighs, stretches, shivers, till his muscles strengthen 
So he can trample down the flowers, forsaken 
By their droning golden-liveried lovers, tumble 
Among them till their red mouths tremble, 
Already in the ancient house, whose shadow dies 
With the slow opening of its hundred eyes, 
Already, even then, Night the Black Panther 

Is slinking, creeping down the corridors, 
Lithe-swinging on her velvet paws, 

Sharpening her treacherous claws 

To frighten children, 


And then it is I seem to see again 

That gray typhoon we knew as Mrs. Southern, 
Spinning along the darkened passages, 

Watching things, tugging things, 

Seeing to things, and putting things to rights. 


Oh, would that the cruel daylight, too, 
Could give us back again 
Dear Mrs. Southern, 
Dear selfless, blue-lipped Mrs. Southern, 
Cross, mumbling, and transparent Mrs. Southern, 
With her gray hair, gray face, and thinly-bitter smile, 
In wide blue skirt, white spotted, and white apron ; 
On the very top of her head she carried a cap, 
An emblem of respect and respectability, while 
As though she were a Hindu charmer of snakes, 
Her hair lay coiled and tame at the back of her head. 
But her actual majesty was really the golden glory, 
Through which she moved, a hurrying fly 
Enshrined in moving amber, 
As she spun along in a twisting column of golden atoms, 
A halo of gold motes above and about her, 
A column of visible, virtuous activity. 
Her life was a span of hopeless conflict, 
For she battled against Time, 
That never vanquished and invisible foe. 
She did not recognize her enemy, 
She thought him Dust: 
But what is Dust 
Save Time’s most lethal weapon, 
His faithful ally and our sneaking foe, 
Through whom Time steals and covers all we know, 
The very instrument through whom he overcame 
Great Nineveh and Rome and Carthage, 
Ophir and Trebizond and Ephesus, 
Now deep, all deep, so deep in dust? 
Even the lean and arid archeologist, 
Who bends above the stones, and peers and ponders, 
Will be his, too, one day. 
Dust loads the dice, 
Then challenges to play, 
Each layer of dust upon a chair or table 


A tablet to his future victory. 

And Dust is cruel, no victory despising, 

However slight, 

And Dust is greedy, eats the very bones; 

So that, in the end, still not content, 

With trophies such as Helen of Troy, 

Or with the conquering golden flesh of Cleopatra 
(She, perhaps, understood the age-long battle 
For did she not prefer to watch her pear! 
Dissolve in amber wine, 
Thus herself enjoying 
Its ultimate disintegration 
Than let Dust conquer such a thing of beauty 
Was not the asp, fruit-hidden, 
The symbol of such understanding?) 

He needs must seize on Mrs. Southern, 

Poor mumbling, struggling, blue-lipped Mrs. Southe: 

For Dust is insatiate and invincible. 


Il. Twiticnrt. 


Through long and intimate association 
With the objects under her protection, 
Mrs. Southern had the air 

Of being in league with inanimate objects, 
Conspirator with chairs and tables, 

Sentient walls, inquisitive-eyed portraits. 


So, when I hear faint creakings from a board 
Or in the twilight the muffled hurry and harry 
And worry and flurry of something that scurries along 
I wonder what it is, and whether Mrs. Southern wanden 
And works and suffers, yet bound to chair and table; 

For she was always there, 

Whenever you looked round. 

She was there all the time 

While you had called her: 

Had been there for fifty years, 

Standing there, looking after things. 


Is there, I wonder, is there in the guilty dust 
Some indecipherable message 
Written with accusing but invisible finger? 
By a cruel fate, herself now actual part 
Of that same foe she battled for a lifetime, 
Surely she would betray him if she could, 
As she watches him and his ally, the Black Panther, 
Stealing on velvet paws 
Through the long corridors 
Then slink into the garden where the red moutl 
tremble 
Till all the points of color crumble: 
Then the young wind-god is woken 
And battles with them as his muscles strengthen, 
By his daylong drowsiness forsaken. 
But the glowing glass below is broken, 
Till the plunging images are shaken, 


And the dying shadows lengthen, 
lengthen, 
lengthe 


Ospert SITWELL 
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Danton’s Tod 


Danton’s Tod, by Georg Biichner. Century Theater. 
December 20, 1927. 


followed the great scene of the Revolutionary Trib- 
unal on the opening night of Reinhardt’s Danton produc- 
tion, and marked what was the high watermark of the eve- 
ning. From that scene the performance dwindled unevenly 
backward to the first and onward to the succeeding scenes 
of the play. There were admirable moments, for acting 
and for stage manipulation, there were scenes that limped 
and grew stale before your eyes; the production was full 
of spots. 

Biichner’s tragedy opens with a scene in a club, where 
Danton sits at the feet of a lady he loves and the deputies, 
Camille Desmoulins and Philippeau, reproach him for 
idling while their party goes to pieces. From that on we 
see his decline from fortune. Robespierre makes speeches 
to the mob; St. Just, after a visit from Danton and Robe- 
spierre advocating an end to the executions and bloodshed, 
presents a list of needed arrests, La Croix, Danton, Ca- 
mille Desmoulins and others, which Robespierre is obliged 
to sign. Danton’s arrest and trial follow; we see him and 
his friends in prison, the cart in which they are taken to 
their death, and finally Lucile, Camille’s wife, as she wan- 
ders into the Place de la Revolution, out of her head with 
grief, and sinks at the foot of the guillotine. 

The Danton of Paul Hartmann was not only a fine 
stroke in casting on the producer’s part, but a superb piece 
of acting. The role called for a certain power and pop- 
ular appeal, for physical magnetism, for reckless assurance, 
candor and feeling, a large order, as acting goes; and the 
playing and personal quality brought to it went far beyond 
even these demands. The stage does not often see the 
equal of a performance like that. Wladimir Sokoloff, who 
was the Puck in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” gave an 
admirable portrayal, precise and varied, of Robespierre, 
small, pedantic, full of plausible commonplaces and insidi- 
ous power; and Arnold Korff’s St. Just was, in its way, 
equally good. Otherwise in the company’s work there 
were fair enough spots here and there, not forgetting 
Rosamond Pinchot’s scene where the grisette is at Danton’s 
feet; but in general the acting was only fair, hard-work- 
ing and honest enough, but not very vibrant, not very 
facile, and too often without poignancy or real talent. 
Compared to the Russians or to the Italians at their best, 
or to some of our own players, the majority of these Ger- 
man players come off poorly. 

Apart from these two or three performances by indi- 
viduals, the chief interest of the occasion was the produc- 
tion itself with regard to the light, the transition from one 
setting to another, the immense mechanics of the physical 
stage, and the management of the mass scenes. In these 
masses Reinhardt’s genius has its full sway; they deserve 
very whit their fame and deserved the applause they got 
at the Century, despite the fact that many of the persons 
mn the stage have had to be recruited here and trained 
vithin a short time. 

This play around the figure of Danton must be, to some 


V taaee do we applause from the whole audience 
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extent at least, a parallel to the Danton drama by Romain 
Rolland, with which Reinhardt opened his celebrated 
Grosse Schauspielhaus, “the theater of the five thousand,” 
in 1920; and this fact serves to illustrate the amount of 
repetition and the many restatements of plays, themes and 
styles that we find in Reinhardt’s career. The number of 
his productions is astonishing, and the number of styles and 
treatments essayed by his restless and incessant talent and 
ambition is almost as great. His course in the theater is 
one of unending change and flux and multiplication in the 
kinds of drama produced, in the styles of production, in 
the kinds of theaters, whether large, circus-like, small, in- 
timate, formal, out-of-door, that are to house the ventures, 
and in the countries and nations before which these ven- 
tures are presented. 

This overwhelming energy, repertory and range can be 
understood only by remembering causes and sources that we 
have not space here to go into; I mean, first, the Viennese 
devotion to the theater as the home of their intellectual ac- 
tivity, with the famous Burg Theater as the recognized 
center; second, that tradition of repertory of which the 
Germans are so proud and by which a multitude of plays 
are produced every season, drama of every sort, popular 
and classic, with Shakespeare running into several thou- 
sand performances annually—a system endorsed by state 
support; and, third, the revival in German theatrical en- 
terprises, largely through the Reinhardt leadership, of the 
old baroque tradition that had dwindled for two centuries 
into a theater consisting mostly of words, and that brings 
into use all the arts and therefore into play the whole 
range of human talents and mediums of expression. Rein- 
hardt’s career is brilliantly free of imprisonment within 
any one of these mediums; we find here a production that 
relies more on drama than on any other element, there one 
that relies most on music, another on the decor, another on 
acting, and still another that employs all elements for its 
ends and, according to its will, controls and orchestrates 
them into a whole. 

In this use of Reinhardt's of all the arts together in one 
complete art, the influence of Wagner is great; the same 
intention is apparent, the same theory. And it is in this 
Wagnerian realm that the greatest danger in a production 
like that of “Danton’s Tod” must lie. Schopenhauer said 
it when he spoke of a certain “barbaric conception of en- 
hancing esthetic enjoyment by accumulating the means of 
expression.” 

Another influence that cannot be overlooked in the de- 
velopment of Reinhardt’s theater is that of modern Ger- 
man painting. With that influence connects his freedom 
from realism, his conceptions of stage design, of visual 
composition, and an underlying attitude of mind that 
carries into every part of his creation. 

In my opinion, such a production as that of “Danton’s 
Tod” has great shortcomings in taste, certainly in distine- 
tion of taste and in either austere or distinguished or pene- 
trating imagination. It is too often intrusive and only 
barbarously elaborate. It is often only dull and hot or else 
brightly contrived and obvious. In the playing, and in a 
good deal of the production otherwise, everything is often 
heavy-weighted beyond all pleasure—the four men in the 
prison, for example, in the “Danton’s Tod,” are too slow 
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and flat for words, their acting is without pathos or style 
or variety—lI shall long remember that dragging interval, 
followed by those eight dull arms reaching around necks 
by way of farewell before the guillotine. Some of the 
playing, like that of Lucile, Camille Desmoulins’ wife, by 
Lili Darvas, was astonishingly bad acting any way you 
take it. I miss, too, almost throughout such a method of 
production, the presence of that invention and delight, 
spontaneity and exhilaration by which the theater lives, and 
by which Reinhardt’s own Vienna shines and the commedia 
dell’ arte shone that drifted up from Italy and once blos- 
somed there. I see rhythm but not much fluency; dogged 
perseverance, serious intention and profound economy of 
means and effects, but not much flame and insuppressible 
life. 

What is impressive is the way in which this extraor- 
dinary theatrical mentality has made over the old theater 
forms to express the spirit of his own times and made a 
great mechanical invention out of a looser, if happier, 
thing. You cannot forget Reinhardt’s use of structure, 
sounds, lighting; nor the manner in which he respects art 
and intellect and at the same time understands their theat- 
rical and commercial values. 

Srark YOUNG. 


A Judge’s Prose 


F WE measure the decisions of the Supreme Court 
L. the space they fill, from earliest to latest, Mr. 
Justice Holmes has now taken part in more than a third. 
His twenty-five years at his present post are “a fifth of 
the active history of the Court, for, with less than a 
handful of exceptions, its significant decisions began with 
Marshall in 1801.” Professor Frankfurter’s “Mr. Justice 
Holmes and the Constitution,” from which our facts and 
quotations are taken, appears in The Harvard Law Re- 
view for December, and fully to appreciate such an essay, 
written to illustrate a great judge’s attitude, his beliefs, the 
procedure of his mind, one must of course be a lawyer 
with a mind of one’s own, trained and worth training. 
But a layman may enjoy what experts understand. Every- 
body will enjoy Professor Frankfurter’s anthology who 
shares his liking for English prose at its clearest and 
concisest. 

“What an aphorist was lost when Oliver Wendell 
Holmes decided to study law, and what a writer of in- 
scriptions on bronze and marble!” Whoever said that 
ought not to have said “lost,” for although Mr. Justice 
Holmes’ briefest phrases, like Burke’s, are best in their 
context, even out of their context they have a life of 
their own: “The Fourteenth Amendment no more for- 
bids double taxation than it does doubling the amount 
of a tax’”—‘The law does all that is needed when it 
does all that it can”—‘“Legislation may begin where an 
evil begins”—‘The Fourteenth Amendment does not en- 
act Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics”—“But the word 


‘right’ is the most deceptive of pitfalls; it is so easy to 
slip from a qualified meaning in the premises to an un- 
qualified one in the conclusion. Most rights are qualified.” 

Admirable though these sentences are, they cannot help 
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losing, when thus isolated, some of their virtue, for the 
prose of all great writers happens in time, it is Movement 
in time. Only in longer extracts can we get a glimpse 
of the difficulties conquered by Mr. Justice Holmes’ yjc 
torious clearness: “An adjustment of this sort under , 
power to regulate rates has to steer between Scylla an 
Charybdis. On the one side if the franchise is taken t 
mean that the most profitable return that could be ox 
free from competition, is protected by the Fourteen: 
Amendment, then the power to regulate is null. On :. 
other hand if the power to regulate withdraws the pr». 
tection of the Amendment altogether, then the propery 
is naught. This is not a matter of economic theory, y 
of fair interpretation of a bargain. Neither extreme cy IR: 
have been meant. A midway between them must be });.” 
Often, before coming to the end of a paragraph, to words 
so irreducible that they get themselves by heart, we hex 
an uninsisting irony: “The legal conception of the ne. 
essary is apt to be confined to somewhat rudimentay 
wants, and there are benefits from a great river th 
might escape a lawyer’s view. But the state is not re. 
quired to submit even to an esthetic analysis. Any analysy 
may be inadequate. It finds itself in possession of a gre 
public good, and what it has it may keep and give m 
one a reason for its will.” 

If intelligence is the faculty by which we see 
as they are, a judge cannot be always intelligent withow 
imagination. It is by imagination that he pierces through 
words and concepts to the things these stand for, that he 
grasps the realities of life and habit in distant places. In 
an opinion written in 1909, Mr. Justice Holmes quotes 
from the act by which Congress declared that al! th 
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property and rights acquired in the Philippines by tem. 
United States were to be administered “for the bencitill phere 
of the inhabitants thereof,” and then says: “It is reasoning the | 
able to suppose that the attitude thus assumed by thegiypre snea 
United States with regard to what was unquestionably om 
its own is also its attitude in deciding what it wil! clam Sagi 





for its own. The same statute made a bill of rights cofibeny” , 


bodying the safeguards of the Constitution, and, like theif You al 
Constitution, extends those safeguards to all. It prog was di 
vides that ‘no law shall be enacted in said islands whagm® se 
shall deprive any person of life, liberty or property wit on t 
out due process of law, or deny to any person thereifMoing bu 
the equal protection of the laws.’ §5. In the light of ti their 
declaration that we have quoted §12, it is hard to believeji® peopl 
that the United States was ready to declare in the nett ake 
breath that ‘any person’ did not embrace the inhabitagyy.. a 
of Benguet, or that it meant by ‘property’ only that whiGilpear dr 
had become such by ceremonies of which presumably @iPl the r 
large part of the inhabitants never had heard, and ¢ the time 
it proposed to treat as public land what they, by nati os 
custom and by long association, one of the profouncOH nai... 
factors in human thought, regarded as their own.’ t-and-out 

Of such a passage the best description is stil! whi The que 
Sir James FitzJames Stephen said about some of H ume sat cam 
later essays: “He throws aside all phrases, takes a re 
malicious pleasure in exposing their weakness, 204 0°HMB overcom, 
straight to the facts by a road on which all the "MMM not ce 
intelligent subsequent inquirers have followed him.” *' oy 


facts to which Mr. Justice Holmes goes straight are “ 
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.s of a complex and changing world, a world of rela- 
not only between law and law, but between law 


ad interests, between an interest and some other value. 
at makes his clearness and conciseness so difficult a 
t, what gives them a part of their beauty, is the fact 
hat the material out of which he has wrought them is 
oth refractory and varied, and that they do its intricacy 


CORRES P 


Prohibition: a Success 


IR: I have just read your editorial in the issue of December 
21 on “Prohibition as an Issue” and am moved to make a 
ew observations upon it. 

The New Republic has a perfect right to agitate against pro- 
jbition if it chooses, but it should be fair and straightforward 
bout it. An agitation on false assumptions is of no value and 

ts nowhere. 

There runs through your editorial, as through most wet prop- 

anda, the idea that the law is generally disobeyed by the Amer- 
can people. There is no evidence that such is the case. There 
re some violators, but they are few compared with the whole 
opulation. The liquor element is a lawless gang, always was. 

bere is nothing to indicate that it is worse today than when the 
jon was open. But the American people are law-abiding. 

There is also the assumption that the American people are dis- 
atisied with the law, and are trying in vain to get a chance to 
xpress themselves against it. There is no evidence of that either. 
or ten years now they have kept a two-thirds or larger majority 
» both houses of Congress in spite of the strenuous efforts of the 

ts at every election to change it. In the last test vote in the 

nate the opposition mustered six votes, which is a pretty good 
ndication of how the matter stands. The reason why the wets 

not getting what they want is because the people are against 
bem and the majority is ruling. 

There is also the statement that the lawless element is violat- 
g the law with “impunity.” There is no evidence of that. They 

sneaking around in the dark like the chicken thief or the 
wrse snatcher. They do not have the dignity of the bank rob- 

or the pay-roll bandit, who operates in daylight and with a 
ow of courage. They are also the most contemptible “belly- 
chers” when one of their number is caught. 

You also speak of “grim and ruthless enforcement,” as though 
was different from grim and ruthless enforcement of other laws. 
ut to the violator of any law, enforcement has that appearance. 

for instance, Ruth and Judd. They do not like it. And it 

easy to understand why. If the wets consider that they are 
bing humanity a service by running afoul this law, let them 
their medicine with less “hollerin’” when the great Ameri- 

n people trip them up. 

You speak of the embarrassment of a wet candidate like Gov- 

bor Smith in his efforts to make a campaign. This embarrass- 

tot arises from the fact that the wets are few and he has to 
pear dry to many voters to make any showing. That is prob- 
bly the reason why he no longer says that he wants to get back 
the time when we can put our feet on the brass rail and blow 
suds off the top of the glass, but, on the contrary, says the 
forcement law was not needed, there being already enough laws 
make prohibition effective. Governor Smith can easily make an 
t-and-out wet campaign if he is willing to take the whipping. 

The question gives every evidence of being settled. The per- 

ent campaign of the “die-hards” now for ten years has made 

impression, The benefits of prohibition, which are great, and 

Property of the average man, are too manifest for mere words 

overcome. Violation would be much less if the ignorant dupes 

f not get the false idea from the propagandists that another 

elation or two would put an end to the law and bring back 

saloon, 
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no injustice. But when we say this, we have not ac 
counted for the pleasure his prose gives us, which is often 
indistinguishable from the sudden joy that we get from 
wit. His mind has wings, his skepticism has always 
criticized itself, a habit that is one sign more of the 
imaginative power which gives his conciseness so many 
dimensions. P. L 


ONDENCE 


You have a perfect right to agitate against this law st re 
spect the two-thirds majority in Congress, now of ten years’ stand 
ing. Respect the actions of forty-six states in ratifying i. Re 


spect the Supreme Court, which has disagreed with 


you om every 
occasion. Respect the average voter, who persists in ignoring » 
agitation. Respect the increased sobriety and uprightness of 
lions of citizens which has resulted from the law. Respect ¢ 


increased bank accounts it has produced. Respect the multi: 
attendance at educational institutions since prohibition became ¢ 
law. 
If you rise to some such plane as this, then your campaign » 
have some dignity, but if you do, what wil! you have to ofer? 
Waterford, Pennsylvania. Ss 


“The A BC of Aesthetics” 

IR: It may be worth while commenting on Mr. Frank's criti 

cism of my book even at this remove in time, since it is typi 
cal. The criticism is an invaluable illustration of the evils of 
secure knowledge of the things one doesn’t know. Mr. Frank 
apparently “knows” what is essential to the “true” and “real,” 
irrespective of what these terms are taken to mean. Only the 
lack of space prevents him from “isolating the assumptions which 
color” my esthetics—and incidentally, “to work out the inade 
quacy” of my essential conception—I cannot but admire this easy 
assurance—but his one attempt, in r¢ the emotions, attributes to 
me a philosophical atomism which I regard as having no grounds 
whatever. I have been almost painfully careful throughout my 
book to distinguish scientific atomism as an abstraction, and what 
I have to say about the emotions is matter of observation under 
particular conditions. Whether good observation or not, it is 
merely descriptive science. 

Again, Mr. Frank quotes a passage beginning, “Esthetics cives 
us fact, not truth. But fact, to be interesting to adults, in the 
long run must be true.... Our esthetic perception of the world 
must not contradict this [scientific] knowledge.” “If this is not 
philosophy then Aristotle was a landscape painter,” comments 
Mr. Frank. I suppose that the concluding sentence determines the 
comment, but, of course, I mean nothing more than the practica 
trend toward realism, even among the romantics. It is not what 
adults in the long run ought to do, but what they actually do that 
leads to this conclusion. Perhaps Aristotle eas a landscape painter 

Mr. Frank speaks of my “furious pride” in telling what thing 
I cannot understand. I must add to the list most of Mr. Frank's 
comment. Whenever he makes an intelligible statement, . 
accurate. For instance, he attributes to me the stale zr s for 
inacceptance of philosophy that former systems were inade: - 
—abortions, he calls them—whereas my grounds, explicit 
were their unintelligibility. According to Mr. Frank, | : 
the work of art to a “mere rationally cognitive object,” w 
if Mr. Frank were really the subtle analyst that he assures to be, 
he would see at once what would follow. I have nowhere in my 
book implied that anything was a mere somewhat. I have ia- 
sisted almost ad nauseam on the specific context. If I knew, or 
thought that I did, that anything was indeed a mere somewhat, 
I should have a metaphysics; which Mr. Frank thinks I ought 
to have, and which he even knows I have—in fact, he even 
knows what it is, but hasn't the space available in which to tell. 

Finally, with charming tact, Mr. Frank tells me that I am «@ 


rs 
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defeatist and an intellectual coward. Or does my cowardice lie 
in the fact that I am not inclined to accept—possibly that I am 
not afraid to be without—specific dogmatic beliefs for which I 
can find no grounds? 

Mr. Frank's criticism is an excellent illustration of a confusion 
in roles. Mr. Frank is an evangelist and not a man of mind. 
His criticism assumes the Impregnable Rock of his Scripture, and 
its “truth,” like all Gospel Truth, has no need to be intelligible. 
He read all those parts of my book which do not deal with es- 
thetic technique as “mere” negative illustrations of this gospel. 
The consequence is that nothing in his statements is related to 
anything that I have said. 

Leo Stein. 

Paris, France. 


IR: This rejoinder was inevitable. If Mr. Stein had been 

willing to find “intelligible” my sense of the limitations of 
his book, he would have found within himself a different book to 
write. I make the following notations: ; 

1, If a man were to write a book entitled “The ABC of Man- 
kind,” and were to dwell exclusively on man as a mammal, one 
would be justified in saying that the author had treated man as a 
“mere” mammal, even if the word “mere” were not explicitly 
used. If a man were to write a book entitled “The ABC of 
Physiology,” and in his discussion of each organ, either avoided 
stating what was its work in the body, or so restrictedly inter- 
preted that work as to isolate the organ from the body’s general 
behavior, one would be justified in holding that the author had 
failed of his duty. 

2. I quarreled with Mr. Stein’s treatment of the work of art 
as a “cognitive object” on his own grounds, He did not reveal 
the peculiar nature of this kind of object, precisely because he 
did not go back into the causes, nor forward into the experience, 
which the work of art as a result of human behavior inherently 
connotes. 

3. So long as Mr. Stein uses such words as “truth” and “fact” 
he should define them, and not merely dismiss as unintelligible 
all former attempts to define them. His rationalistic attitude 
toward the art-body reveals that he does not take into considera- 
tion the esthetic experience—not as either contradicting or con- 
curring in scientific knowledge and cognition, but as hierarchically 
different from them. 

4. In my review, I could not be expected to offset the author's 
esthetic with a full exposition of my own. My business was sim- 
ply to test the validity of his exposition of his subject (the ABC 
of Esthetics) in the context of the whole life of that subject. 
To the value of his analyses of details, I trust that I gave Mr. 
Stein due credit. 

5. A defeatist is not a man who feels or who admits defeat: 
he is one who dogmatically insists that his defeat be shared by 
the world: and that what he has failed to know, no one can 
know. A truly humble man might say: “I mistrust mysticism, I 
do not understand philosophy.” But it is a defeatist who writes: 
“Mysticism is sentimentality taken seriously. Philosophy is « 
pseudo-knowledge”; and who makes this the basis for whatever 
in his subject transcends an examination of a few isolated facts. 
I have for Leo Stein deep personal affection and regard. But 
the issue here was too important to permit me to mince words. 
I am sick and tired of this modern pose, that philosophy is un- 
intelligible and that the metaphysicians have spent the ages rend- 
ing each other in a vacuum. What is intelligible? What is knowl- 
edge? The answer—‘scientific” or otherwise—comes from philos- 
ophy. Or is the criterion to be action? From Plato to Hegel, 
metaphysical and epistemological thought has been a constant, 
decisive action in the world of men. Philosophy is simply the 
study of what is real. If it is unintelligible to Mr. Stein, life is 
unintelligible to him. 60 be it. But if Leo Stein logically ac- 
cepted this, he would not talk or write on any subject. For 
everything, being within and of the stuff of life, would share the 
unintelligibility of its substance. The fact is, as I said in my re- 
view, that Mr. Stein believes that something real can be found 
in a subject. The real part, he thinks, is that which falls within 
the field of descriptive science. Descriptive science, therefore, is 
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his philosophy. Unfortunately, it is a poor one: in its claims » 
the real, it has been exploded as a disguised, perverse theology 
If only Mr. Stein could allow himself to understand th. obi, 
losophers, he would know why. 


New York City. WALDo Fy ANK, 




























Students of Pacific Problems 


IR: Foregoing their four-day Thanksgiving holiday to devoty 
themselves to serious study of problems confronting the Pacife 
nations, sixty foreign and American students gathered at th. sees 
ond annual Northern California Student Institute of Pacific %. 
lations at the Montezuma Mountain School, about fifty miles sj 
of San Francisco, Arranged and conducted entirely by Student, 
the Institute is similar in purpose to the Institute of Pacific % 
lations which met at Honolulu this summer. 
Living, eating, playing, studying together for four days, | 
dians, Koreans, Japanese, Chinese, English, Americans, Rys;;. 
and Filipinos, discussed their national problems with cay 
depth of feeling, and concern, gaining new friendships and |¢a:9. 
ing from each other more than any textbook or lecturer cou!d hope 
to give, because of the influence of personal contact. 
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Perhaps the most concrete suggestions on the problem of ¢si:)MMsoluti 
lishing the feeling of race equality came from students conside. the s 
ing the problems peculiar to the Pacific Coast. Believing thy ity, 5 
teachers, to a large extent, influence pupils in their race attityd ts 
the group advocated introduction into the college curriculum pr. — 
paring teachers the study of how to remove race prejudice. Thal ~ 
teachers make a more conscious effort to teach race equality aj the ¢ 
that textbooks include not only facts and literature of Ameriagme™° @ 
but of the Orient as well, as do Japanese textbooks, which commas |S 
tain facts of America and stories of our heroes, was advocated, woun 

BARBARA Dew aney, acess ¢ 

Stanford University, California. resser 
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The Curse of Charity ‘engi 

IR: Christmas is here, and with it comes the spirit of charingamelative 1 
At this time of the year people endeavor to make theinselygm from 
happy and momentarily brighten up the lives of the poor and t@nited § 
unfortunate. Charles Dickens has influenced the English-speaking@iuld no 
world so that the heartless miser and the millionaire alike (boron 
into their pockets and throw a crumb to the hungry and needy. brefore 

Would it not be better for society, instead of showing its chug iii 
ity during Christmas by giving a meal, a sermon, a pair of shoe t': 

a box of candy and some toys to poor children, to delve deepl =@ 
into the mire of human suffering and exterminate the evils wide the 
compel the dimpled babe to begin its life of privation while sill 0 Paic 
in its mother’s arms? Would it not be a wiser plan for the to cc 
munity to establish free employment bureaus so that the fathemmpns Cor 
of the poor would not be able to make their customary exc er its } 
of inability to procure employment and make beggars of thd reupon 
wives and children, whose arms are outstretched to receive ‘08M. th. 

Charity is a curse that is used to enslave mankind. It » mposal 
reigned for nineteen centuries, and until the present day it} nul fur 
proven its futility. When a workless husband secs bis “oa 





receiving some crumbs from the fortunate, his initiative to 













and provide for his family is killed, and he drags those depeniaqyge’™'ssic 
upon him into the cesspools of beggary. Charity has done m# Woven 
ing to alleviate the ills of the poor and rid the world of the “Mi © whe 
leprosy that infests it, the slums—the causes of most prisons, med. Oy 
lums, hospitals and poor-houses. Te fixed 
Justice, not charity, Well-being upon the earth for ever! neithe: 
fant that opens its wondrous, startled eyes to the light of day. y for p: 
is time for the fortunate to look after the unfortunate, the s mt to 
to be the shield of the weak—not merely for one day during bre the | 
year but for the remaining 364. If each husband and father be C 
guaranteed a job and a decent living wage, charity would be ted ; 
thing of the past, the beggar’s outstretched palm would fade, sagmmr'ght th 
intellect would broaden, and above us all would shine the SF's, leay 
star of human hope. able evs 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Samue C. Sere 
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Farewell to Folly 


nS ty 

logy, : ; - 

obi The History of Reparations, by Carl Bergmann. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 333 pages. $6. 

™ OR a time representative of the German government 

with the Reparations Commission, and later its con- 

‘ential adviser in negotiations with the Allied govern- 
ents and the Dawes committee, Mr. Bergmann has here 

eve - : 

7 + down a conscientious record of the whole attempt to col- 

. seaamect reparations, from the framing of the Treaty of Ver- 


- Rafiilles to the present. Though he is naturally sympathetic 
sou bith the German interest, his attitude toward the facts of 
‘cot, Mle case is singularly objective; and his thoroughness does 
¢ Ret permit him to shift emphasis by any selection of mate- 
J. The plan of the book is rigorously chronological ; 
oR ry step of the slightest importance is ably summarized. 
‘09 The picture which finally emerges from the record is a 
_‘llrange commentary on the frailty of international politics. 
t the beginning the Allies hale a culprit nation to the bar 
: justice, determined to force her to pay vast sums in 
cstahfilisolution of her guilt. At the end, they raise the culprit 
the status of virtual equality, helping her to recover her 
g th ity, spirit and economic strength, in order that she may 













‘itu jperate with them in a mutual attempt to repay what- 
h PH er may be possible. At the beginning, the emphasis is all 
1 » the dominance of the victors, on the righteous effort to 
ee merce a supposedly recalcitrant will; at the end, the em- 
S compass Is On a coéperative human society, which can repair 
sted, wounds only as it stretches toward the sun in a natural 
ver, gocess of growth. ‘Though such reflections are nowhere 


pressed by the author, who in a humdrum way sticks close 
his text, any historian philosophically inclined might find 
the record of the reparations struggle a symbol of the 
at transition from the war neurosis to a condition of 
ative mental health. 

From the first, the reparation plans went awry. ‘The 
nited States did not ratify the treaty and, consequently, 
wld not assume, as had been planned, a vote in, and the 
imanship of, the Reparations Commission. France, 
erefore, dominated the Commission, and the British dele- 
te, whenever he was inclined to be moderate, found him- 


dees lf in a hopeless minority. The controversy as to how 
-«hidmmeet the total of reparations was to be, and how they were 
dle sip De paid, was batted about like a tennis ball from confer- 
re cts to conference. The Germans, distrusting the Repara- 


fathemons Commission, would seek better terms by appealing 
excu™mmer its head to the Allied governments. ‘These would 
of theiiereupon fall to quarreling among themselves. Failing to 
¢ alm@meree, they would prevail upon Germany to submit a new 


, “Iaposal of her own. Indignant rejection of this proposal 
a buld furnish the occasion of a reunification of the Allies. 
many would then be cast back upon the Reparations 


oentmemmission, to start the tread-mill all over again. 
Woven through these futile maneuvers was the dilemma 


re a 
the ‘qm to whether the total amount of reparations should be 
ns, ed. On the one hand, it was said that, unless a total 

F fixed, Germany could never be sure where she stood, 
very neither the will to pay nor the economic stability neces- 
day. y for payment would arise. On the other hand, every 
“og Mt ‘© fix the total left the Allied minimum so far 
het ve the German maximum that the controversy was ex- 
Jd be bated and no result was achieved. Many, therefore, 


., migmvght that the main task was to fix the immediate pay- 
ie bifments, leaving determination of future sums to the unpre- 


able event of Germany's future capacity to pay. At the 
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London conference, a total was finally decided upon and a 
reluctant Germany was forced to accept the obligation of 
the noted A, B, and C bonds. But the situation became 
worse than ever because of the economically impossible size 
of the total and the absence of any practicable m: of 
collection and transfer. 

In the meantime, the reparation accounts were becoming 
more and more confused; deliveries in kind. when fir ly 


valued, were found to be insufficient even to pay the costs 
of the armies of occupation, and the delivery 
billion in cash gave German foreign exchas rea 
petus along its downward course. 

More light is here thrown upon the Ruhr occupation 
than in any previously published document. It 
cording to Mr. Bergmann, not as any 
default of Germany, but as a consequence of a failure to 
agree upon reparation methods among the Allies then 
Poincaré, he believes, was dubious and almost reluct 
take the step, but was pushed into it by } 
was close to the iron and steel interests. | 
upon his course, Poincaré obstinately stuck ti 
sake of his political prestige, because he really entert 
some notion that it would bring reparations, and & 
he did not know what else to do. Mr. Bergmann does not 
believe that the occupation was a veiled attempt at px 


+ &t ivi a2 } 


nent annexation, at least on the part of Poincaré. Mr. 
Bergmann also denies the story that Poincaré was forced to 
consent to the appointment of the Dawes committee. w! 
eventually led to the Ruhr evacuation, by any pres 
exerted by the American bankers who loaned the money to 
rescue the French franc. For this whole mystery he offers 
no explanation. He does not, however, shut the door to the 
view that the occupation was a step in the effort of French 
heavy industry to force the German coal and iron interests, 
on terms favorable to the French, into an international 
cartel, and that it was called off, much as a strike would 
be called off, partly because of the growing French fiscal 
weakness, and partly because the invasion had broken the 
resistance of the German industrialists to offering France 
a large share in the proceeds of the international combina- 
tion, which had long been discussed, and which, as a matter 
of fact, did follow the Dawes settlement. 

One matter the author makes clear which had not before 
been sufhciently understood. German “passive resistance” 
was so costly that it was, together with the economic dam- 
age done by the occupation, a principal cause of the declin 
of the mark. Nevertheless, after passive resistance had been 
abandoned, heroic efforts at home actually brought about a 
surplus in the German budget, while the establishment of 
the Rentenbank actually stabilized the currency for a time. 
Moreover, the occupation did in the end, through the 
Micum agreements, yield to France and Belgium a con- 
siderable net profit. The intervention of the Dawes Plan 
was, therefore, unnecessary either to bring about the pay- 
ment of some reparations or to stabilize the German cur- 
rency. It was essential only to bring about the econom 
reunification of Germany and the broader stability which 
could make possible a maximum of reparations and the 
wholesome economic growth of a reunited Europe. 

German memoranda, early in the struggle, had predicted 
the unsatisfactory results of unduly heavy demands, com- 
bined with restrictions on German recovery. Likewise, 
most essential elements in the Dawes Plan had been pro- 
posed and discussed many times before, notably in the Bel- 
gian notes, which did not meet with French approval. The 
dramatic and surprising fact was that the proposals were 
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finally accepted. The only important novelty in the plan 
is the creation of the Transfer committee, composed ex- 
clusively of Allied representatives, which is charged with 
the responsibility of transfer without unduly depressing 
German foreign exchange. This is an enormous advance 
as a political maneuver, because it removes from Germany 
the responsibility and the liability to sanctions in the process 
of transferring reparations—always thought to be the chief 
limiting factor. Germany can no longer be punislted for 
failing to do the impossible. It is to be noted, however, 
that not even the Dawes Plan fixes a total for reparations. 

On September 1, 1928, the critical period of reparations 
will be here. Can Germany sufficiently enlarge her bal- 
ance of exports—visible and invisible—to make possible the 
transfer of the enlarged cash payments? In common with 
many authorities, Mr. Bergmann does not think so. He 
visualizes, as a solution, the goal toward which he thinks 
the reparations controversy has all the while been moving. 
The total obligation will then be fixed. This fixation will 
come in the form of a foreign loan to Germany, to be 
bought by private investors, the capital to be used to repay 
the Allied governments in a lump sum. The interest and 
amortization will be guaranteed by continuance of the pres- 
ent Dawes machinery. Such proposals have often been 
made in the past. When made by Germany in the early 
stages of the controversy, they were indignantly rejected by 
the Allies. When made by others, more recently, they 
were attacked by economists who pointed out that it would 
be no easier for Germany to transfer across her borders 
interest on bonds than reparation instalments. This cri- 
ticism assumed that the bond issue was to be employed as 
a way around the payment of an impossible total of direct 
reparations. If Mr. Bergmann is right, however, the ex- 
perience of the Transfer committee will inform investors 
as to the capacity of Germany to pay, and any effort to sell 
too large a total of bonds will, therefore, fail through a 
lack of confidence on the part of the investing public. The 
total of the foreign loan cannot exceed a capitalization of 
the demonstrated possibility of transfer. Acceptance of the 
bond-issue solution will, therefore, furnish a sound limit to 
reparations, through the informed business judgment of in- 
vestors regarding the capacity of Germany to pay. This 
would be substituting an economic for a political solution, 
with a vengeance. 

Georce Soute. 


The Roof of the World 


The Story of Everest, by Captain John Noel. 
Little, Brown and Company. 258 pages. $4. 

George Leigh Mallory, by David Pye. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 183 pages. $3.50. 


LL too seldom, unfortunately, do explorers—men of 

imaginative action and out-of-doors—possess the 
faculty of interpreting in literature the fascination of their 
work, the drama of its failures and achievements. Some, 
with an admirable modesty that is paradoxically a sublime 
selfishness, work and leave no trace, while others attempt a 
transcript which, frequently, is woefully inadequate to the 
actual experience. 

Luckily, for those who crave the emotions of adventure 
without its reality, Captain Noel has caught and success- 
fully presented the epic quality of the assaults upon Mount 
Everest—and more than that—the grandeur, awfulness and 
uncanny human quality which Chomo Lungma, Goddess 
Mother of the World, possesses for the Tibetans who 


Boston: 
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dwell at her broad base. And, as background for his st, 

of occidental heroics, Captain Noel has skillfully wove, A 
oriental skein—of the poetry of Tibetan names, the lor. 
Tibetan customs and the romance and demonry with wham JU 
the Tibetans have invested the Colossus of the Himal,) Nev 
Altogether, from a literary viewpoint, as well as that ¢ edu 
readability and completeness, the author has done betel @2 
than the official publications of the committee which ormfi 4!" 
ized the reconnaissance of and the two assaults yy cule 
Everest. His book contains none of that repetitioy , +d 
0 


individual reports, tediousness and lack of dramatir,;; 
which mark the official volumes, such as “The Figh: { 
Everest,” published in 1924. He has not hesitate) ; 
criticism—of which one finds little in the official repor 
naturally, as a close group of Englishmen are not incl GC. 
to judge each other before the world. His criticism js ; 


. 7 lart 

Ways gracious, modest and impersonal. Notably, Cap: oy 
. . . ° 4 ; eth. 

Noel is dubious of the choice of spring for the atta $7.56 
upon the mountain. For then, the margin of time for “ 
climb, between May 15, or the end of winter, and : 

first or second weeks of June, when the Indian mons 
his o1 


breaks, is dangerously slight. He prefers the autumn «& 
son—August into September. 

While not a mountain climber himself, but the of 
cinematographer and photographer of the expeditions ¢ 
1922 and 1924, Captain Noel has included, in an append; 
a thorough outline of recommendations for another att 
upon Everest. He holds a firm belief that the summit y 
be reached and that, one day, it will be accessible to ¢ 
average hardy tourist. He bases his calculations wy 
organization rather than upon mountaineering skill. fi 
Everest, he contends, is alone not at all an impossibly dij 


know 
tower 
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beare1 
“Man 
more | 
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had n 
little « 


































cult climb. Her bitterest allies are wind and weath In 
which a climber can overcome by proper shelters, acclima achiev; 
zation and perfected oxygen gas apparatus. ‘Throughogimg!ts inte 
the text are numerous references to means of coping wifi Lhe s: 
the elements, which show the author’s sound knowledgamthe po 
of how to combat the violences of nature. Indian 
There is a good answer given to the customary challengamdian’s 
of “Why go to the North Pole?” or “Why climb Mougugthe In 
Everest?” It is a quotation from George Leigh Mallogmdian cc 
who, with Andrew Irvine, lost his life during the esegmgerder— 
or descent of the final pyramid in 1924. It is, simplgggcreation 
“Because it is there.” Because the mountain is there. ThgggWhich | 
seems final and wholly sufficient. Nevertheless, the gg? “Th 
tempts to climb Everest have produced one significa In “( 
scientific result: evidence of the adaptability of the lugifto the 
at high altitudes. Through laboratory tests, scientists mgjg0ns o. 
fixed that altitude beyond which men could not live wigggthat th 
out resorting to oxygen gas. The actual experience @rbaro 
Everest upset these calculations, as, in the laboratories, illustrat 
had never been taken into account that the lungs wougog, wh 
naturally adjust themselves after some days at high ag™ess im 
tudes; that humans would acclimatize. After living rom f 
weeks on the mountain slope, Colonel Norton and Hows Quivers 
Somervell were able to climb to 28,000 feet above sea! The | 
without oxygen, an altitude that had hitherto been caitiree ki 
sidered too rarefied to support life. This knowledge -qjje ump. 
by the Everest climbers may some day be of great valut {never m 
the development of high altitude flying. pensable 
The biography of George Leigh Mallory deals ° hey ay 
partially with Mount Everest. Whatever value it 9jportic i 
have is uot as it treats of Everest, but as it shows G™jPomant 
development of a mountaineer and a potential educstogithere js ; 
whose life was taken by a mountain. It suggests 100 “i If the 
a privately published volume. Mallory was, beyond rs 
“COondar 





doubt, a supremely fine type of young Englishma®, 
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lost his life nobly. Yet, at thirty-six years, it seems that 
Yen Mi hat life had not yet become of sufficient significance to 


lore justify its presentation before the public in biographic form. 
= Nevertheless, the book contains a few interesting ideas on 
“Aya education and something thoughtful in Mallory’s some- 
that times expressed belief that Everest might be inaccessible. 
bette Although always at the forefront of the climbers, the Her- 
OTE cules of them all, he had hesitated, at first, at going out on 
“MOG the last—and for him fatal—attempt to scale the Goddess 
on 9 Mother of the World. James B. WHarrTON. 

ght fa , " 

ted Amerindian Poet 

repor 

ncling God's Drum, and other cycles from Indian Lore, by 


0 1S Wl Hartley Alexander. Illustrations by Anders John Haugs- 


aptal eth. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 231 pages. 
attack $7.50. 

. HE services of Hartley Alexander in widening the 
anil cultural horizons of the West have been so great that 
__ Mhis own character as poet has often been obscured. He is 
a known as professor of philosophy, as defender of Goodhue’s 
ofc cower on the Nebraska prairies, as interpreter of American 
we. Indian thought both here and abroad—rather than as the 
cll bearer of great gifts of imagination and eloquence. Even 
or “Manito Masks,” published two years ago, which attracted 
nit wig more notice than any previous book of Alexander s, was con- 
tot sidered mostly as interpretation, and the creative force 
< ya which would have made the plays memorable, even if they 
|. pagghad not dealt with such interesting Indian materials, was 


little commented upon. 

In “Manito Masks,” Alexander says he is trying “to 
achieve a form which shall preserve the Indian attitude in 
its integrity, and yet interpret it to the white man’s mind.” 
The same in “God’s Drum.” But be it noted that what 
the poet calls “interpretation” is original creation out of 
Indian materials. He adds scholarly comment on the In- 
dian’s own great art, but he does not merely tell us what 
the Indian sings. ‘The singing is his own, embodying In- 
dian content. This is a feat of the imagination of the same 
order—whatever may be said of degree—as Coleridge’s 
creation of the Ancient Mariner out of traveler’s tales 
which has recently been explained for us by Professor Lowes 
the @ao “The Road to Xanadu.” 

° In “Ged’s Drum,” as in “Manito Masks,” there is added 
e lunm™to the poetic text the astonishing black and white decora- 
ists hgggtions of Mr. Haugseth. We have the word of the poet 
that these pictures are soundly studied in their intricate, 










ve Wil 
ence @@@-arbarous, richly emotional patterns. They do more than 
orits plustrate; they extend the implications of the book by be- 
; wong, when compared with the poems, more contemplative, 
ich ammiess immediate, more self-conscious. They seem to come 
ing from further south—looking to Mexico rather than 
How uivera. 
sea | The poems in “God's Drum” are in six groups, but of 
en cimmtiree kinds. The “hymns” (I do not know a better word) 
¢ gul™@™mere impressive examples of the art which for the Indian “‘is 
value@imnever merely ornamental . . . it is the intrinsic and indis- 
pensable mode of performing the essential acts of living.” 
als ¢ hey are examples of that art, although born of an alien 
it MPoetic imagination. ‘There is also a group of masculine 
ows omantic ballads lamenting the white man’s brutalities, and 
ycatotfmenere is a group of invocations to the Aztec gods. 
00 If the hymns were merely what are called “imitations,” 


oni Sm God's Drum” would be interesting and useful but of 
an, ‘condary importance. Certainly we have little poetry today 
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that comes out of any living texture, as the Pueblo songs 
came, ejaculatory and passionate, out of the business of life. 
Our poems, if not merely cerebral and personal, are dyed in 
the passions of dead romance. What is Hecuba to us—or 
Tristan? As much, one might say, as The Woman who 
dwells in the Place of Mists. Alexander would probably 
agree; he is not contending for any half-geographic, half- 
mystical “American” rhythms. But when we make poetry 
out of dead romance, we make—with great ease—just ro- 
mantic poetry, genius in that genre notwithstanding. The 
distinction of Hartley Alexander is that he is trying some- 
thing else. The degree of his success must be judged by 
the few who know the Indian’s world and the white man’s 
world both, as well as he does. But the effort has its own 
eminent importance in American cultural history, and the 
poems fix their intrinsic value by their stirring beauty. 
LyMAN Bryson. 


Transiated Fiction 


The Man Who Conquered Death, by Franz Werfel. 
Translated by Clifton P. Fadiman and William A. Drake. 
New York: Simon and Schuster. $1.50. 


7 HE Germans, from whom we somehow expect long 
novels, can write short ones—as witness ““The Man 
Who Conquered Death.” Herr Fiala, an elderly Viennese 
just managing to support his family as a watchman, has 
insured his life in such a way that if he can survive his 
sixty-fifth birthday, his family will be provided for. A 
few months before the policy is payable, he collapses and 
begins to die. As his losing fight draws to its climax, the 
ugly dissonances of poverty and commonplace dirt resolve 
slowly into a minor chord, which touches beauty, while 
the dissonances still echo. It is the old legerdemain of 
the flower on the dung-hill; though here the smell of the 
dung-hill is stronger than the flower’s. 


The Fifth Child, by Klaus Mann. Translated by Lam- 
bert Armour Shears. New York: Boni and Liveright. $1.50. 
HOMAS MANN’S son has also written a very 

short book—perhaps in his case it is merely the rebel- 

lion of youth—and a very good one. The widow of a famous 
philosopher, living in seclusion with her four children, is 
visited by a young man whom her husband's philo 
children, and she with him. The title indicates the o 
come. The author’s touch 
children. It costs some effort to say this, after the pub- 
lisher’s modest announcement that 
portrait of the child eternal . . . more truly and sen 
sitively and beautifully than any other book of our tim 


is happy, happiest with 


“ 


Conflicts, by Stefan Zweig. Translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. New York: The Viking : 
HREE studies in the pathology of love. “Conflicts 

is well named, for not only are the stories dramatic 

in themselves, but the whole book embodies an essential 
conflict between subject and technique. 
stories are told in retrospect, and the third in quiet na: 
rative. They are like plays read in the study. Their 
dramatic element, consequently, loses in bluntness what 
it gains in edge. A middle-aged English widow tells how 
she tried to rescue a young gambler at Monte Carlo, and 
how her success, more than her failure, upset her even 


Twe of these 
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life; a German-Jewish business man, ignored by his wife 
and daughter, breaks his heart in loneliness and jealousy; 
the friendship between a professor and a young student is 
killed when the teacher confesses that he is a homo-sexual. 
This is material that a less conscientious hand might easily 
have smoothed and patted into bathos. Herr Zweig, how- 
ever, in spite of all temptations—and he is a German— 
remains unsentimental, an artist. 


The Man Who Was Born Again, by Paul Busson. 
Translated by Prince Mirski and Thomas Moult. New 
York: The John Day Company. $2.50. 


F we had not already been treated to “Power,” by 

Feuchtwanger, we might have hailed ““The Man Who 
Was Born Again” as something quite out of the ordinary. 
As it is, however, we shall have to give Herr Busson a 
proxime accessit. Like “Power,” “The Man Who Was 
Born Again” is a kind of picaresque romance, with the 
colors laid on thick and bright, but the whole cheapened 
and vitiated by that same tint of pseudo-esoterics which 
our Mr. Cabell finds so much to his taste. The book pur- 
ports to be the narrative of one Sennon Vorauf, who has 
succeeded in recollecting the events of a previous exis- 
tence as a roystering eighteenth-century German baron. 
If there is any fault to find with his memory, it is only 
that it suffers from total recall. The baron’s life was 
not lacking in wine, women and sword-play; his ad- 
ventures are thrilling and gruesome, and, as he makes 
the social error of visiting Paris while the Revolution is 
on, his final interview is with the executioner Samson 
himself. As a story, and minus the mystic lore, it is 
Grade A. But the mystic lore does keep seeping in. 


The Gateway to Life, by Frank Thiess. Translated 
by H. T. Lowe-Porter. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3. 

ERR THIESS was lucky in his translator, but 

the good luck was mutual. “The Gateway to 
Life” is a picture of German high-school youth, of the 
present generation; the chief figures a half-dozen bosom 
friends of the graduating class. The story is not only 
about them, but for them. The author has certainly taken 
sides against their elders, but the result is not nearly so 
much a diatribe against authoritarian age as it is a pean 
of gallant and serious-minded youth. The book is per- 
fectly in character; there is no humor in it. It is significant 
that the War itself is never mentioned: it is in the back- 
ground of their lives, and responsible for much, but the 
fact itself never touched them, and is forgotten. They 
all look forward. ‘Those who still remember what they 
wanted to do when they were young may find some 
stirring pages in this story—a story so young and earnest 
that it makes some of those whom we playfully call our 
“young hopefuls” look precociously impotent. 


The Bloody Poet, by Desider Kostolanyi. New York: 
Macy-Masius. $2.50. 
ET Henty himself turn in his grave, but we hold 
this truth to be self-evident: that we need not Le 
drenched in scholarship to give the wreath or the booby- 
prize to an historical novel. When a story of olden days 
makes us feel at home in it—or makes us imagine we do 
—it is historically “right,” as far as we care anything 
about it. A little incongruity, however, of tone or in- 
cident or atmosphere, will anachronize us back again into 
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the carping twentieth century. “The Bloody Poet” js ;,, 
from “right.” In fact, we never make the necessary yp, 
conditional surrender which the author always demang re 
of his readers—and sometimes gets. M. Kostolanyi’s Nop 
—his “bloody poet”—is a very bad actor. He never |e ent 
us forget the gap between the stage he wallows on ay shed 
our own uncomfortable seats. He has never heard gf) 
the “fourth-wall” theory. In short, he bustles through 2 
his part with no conviction. Unfortunately for hin ajf{ ma 
his author, however, we know the tragedy of old, anj 213, 
its possibilities. In these days, a stern police haye |e: L— 
us no recourse but mild protest. The Athenians wer 
harsher. 





I 
The Paul Street Boys, by Ferenc Molnar. New Yo}: . 


Macy-Masius. $2. 
R. MOLNAR, whom we have come to think o 
as a kind of Hungarian play-boy, makes us si: »i- 
and take notice with his “Paul Street Boys.” |; \;, 


from | 


little masterpiece—in masterpieces, after all, size dog 

make a difference. He introduces us to a gang of grammy. Cla 
school boys, and then leaves us alone to watch and over. rea 
hear them. Such is the author’s integrity that he neve se 
once interferes. The excitement at times—culminating af 


the boys’ defense of their playground against a rival gang 
— is really fierce. This is boyhood in its native state, anj sub 
not (as in even the best of Tarkington, for instance) Hea 
watched amusedly by the knowing eye of the grown-up. posi 
The story ends with the death of the smallest and pluck aici 
iest. If it seems a pity, we must remember that, after all ee 
it is only old soldiers who never die. 








Charlotte Léwenskéld, by Selma Lagerlof. New Y ri: 
Doubleday, Page and Company. $2.50. 


O READ “Charlotte Léwenskéld” is like Listening] to int 

to the conversation of a charming and wise elderk 
lady, who knows her world and is often amused by it 
In other words, a treat. We are so delighted wit 
Charlotte and irritated by her pig-headed, self-righteou 
fiancé, whom we often wish to the devil, so drawn x 
the bluff Ironmaster and the old couple at the Deanen 
that, when we have said goodbye to all of them, o 
reaction is to be a little ashamed of ourselves for being 
so taken in. Were we taken in? But there are sd 
people, and you know it. Yes, perhaps, but—. Well, a 
any rate, Selma Lagerléf persuades us, at least while wt 
are reading about them, that these queer Scandinavian 


are really as human as ourselves. This is pure magic. aoe 
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Contributors | 
Stuart Cuase, a member of the Labor Bureau of New rouwa 
York, is the author, with F. J. Schlink, of “Your Greenwi 
Money’s Worth,” an abridgement of which appeared other co 
serially in the New Republic. SM. The 





Ossert Srrwett, member of a well known literary fami’, 
is the author of a novel, “Before the Bombardment,’ 
and of numerous books of verse. 

James B, Wuarton was formerly European manager °! 
the North American Newspaper Alliance. 


LyMAN Bryson, after a number of years abroad in inter 
national relief work, is now living in California. 
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FORTHCOMING FEATURES 
IS BABBITT’S CASE HOPELESS?................. Charles A. Beard 


Tas Mepnonan JouRNAL inaugurates a diseussion by distinguished Jews and non-Jews of 
those aspects of contemporary civilization which agitate all lively minds. Dr. Beard, the 
author of The Rise of American Civilization, considers the further progress of its chief 
character. His paper offers a fresh viewpoint, and illuminates a situation of importance to 
all modern men and women. 


MORE SCRAPS OF PAPER. Albert Jay Nock 
Germans, Lithuanians, Poles, Hungarians, Trensylvanians, and Jews in the minority groups 
of Eastern Europe complain that the Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations do not 
give them sufficient protection. The former editor of The Freeman writes from Europe, 
giving one of the first realistic interpretations of the discontent. 


FROM VERSAILLES TO ZURICH Herbert Solow 
Taking the recent conference of American snd European Jews at Zurich as a starting point, 
Mr. Solow attempts to evaluate the efforts being made to protect the Jews of Eastern Europe 
egainst violations of the treaty guarantees of minority rights. 











RECENT SCULPTURE Jacob Epstein 
A portfolio of eight full page reproductions of the sculptor’s work, with « note by 8. Baruch. 
THE STORY OF MY PIGEON HOUSE... I. Babel 


One of the most important new writers of the post-war generation in Russia appears for the 
first time in English with a moving story of pogrom days in Russia. 


PAUL AMONG THE JEWS. Franz Werfel 
This play, by the author of Goat Song and Juares and Mazimilian, has been produced with 
great success and acclaim on the Continent, and is published here for the Grst time in 





CONVERSATIONS WITH THE WANDERING JEW 
Lion Feuchtwanger 


Buppressed by the German Government during the War, these witty end penetrating ‘‘con- 
versations’’ by the author of Power now appear for the first time in any periodical. 


HOPE IN POLAND. I. M. Neuman 
An editor of the Warsaw Hoint voices Polish Jewry’s will to intellectual and spiritual 
achievement in the teeth of economic struggle. A stirring declaration and appeal to the 
nodlesse oblige of every thoughtful Jew. 


THE PASSING OF POVERTY Hyman Kaplan 
The third in the series of articles which attempt to analyze the trends which Jewish social 
organization will take as the effects of the cessation of immigration are felt. Mr. Kaplan, 
of the Jewish Bureau for Social Research, takes issue with Dr. Rubinow, and contends that 
the needs for relief in American communities will decline substantially. 


WANTED: A NEW JEWISH HISTORY-........................Ceeil Roth 
Increasing demands come from various quarters for a sound reconsideration of Jewish history. 
Dr. Roth, Whose historical sketeche: published in Tut Mznoram JourNAL have been essays 
in this direction, now considers et length the history of Jewish history since the days of Graetz. 


THE HERESY OF THE WATER-TAPS............Jean-Richard Bloch 


The first translated work of one of France's most popular young novelists. This short story 
is @ gay satire in the light-hearted manner of Anatole France. 


BIBLE INTO DRAMA Gilbert Gabriel 
The dramatic critic of The New York Sun discusses the modern treatment of Lazarus, John, 
Paul and other biblical characters in the drama of today. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Is there such « thing as Jewish opinion? Meznornan reviews by competent critics and 
scholars express the rapidly crystallizicg views of modern American Jews on modern American 
life, in addition to providing the most strenuous test for books by and about Jews. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD 
Louis Fischer in Russia, snd Louis Lozowick in Poland, Ludwig Lewisohn in Paris, others in 
Berlin, London, Vienna, Riga, Kiev, Vilna and Jerusalem keep Menonaw readers informed of 
developments in politics, art and letters which are significant to all lively manded modern men. 














CHRONICLES 
News reporting that presents the facts along with sound and honest interpretation. A new de- 
partment which attempts to analyze the day-to-day happenings which form the raw material 
of history. 


As a monthly THE MENORAH Jo) ayy 
will 


Increase its range while maintaining ty 
high standards which have won it jy 
unique reputation. 


Follow more closely the changing aspeg 
of the Jewish scene, and report and jp. 
terpret in timelier fashion the day-to-day 


developments in Jewish life. 


Consider not only “Jewish problems,” jg 
the strict sense, but also those more ge } 
eral problems that are basic to dj 
modern men, Jew and non-Jew. 


Provide for its readers a richer and mor bl 
‘ 





copious fare of fiction, plays, pocty 
sketches and art reproductions. et 
pr 
CIOS oO O 
is 
AMONG an 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS at 
Atrrep ADLER Horace M. Kacey 
Cuaries A. Bearp Morpecar M. | 
Jean-RICHARD BLOCH Lupwic Lewis 
Irwin EDMAN Lewis Mum: 
Currtron P. FApIMAN ALBERT JAY Nock 
Lion FEUCHTWANGER Pau. Rosexr: 
Louts FISCHER Maurice SA 
WALDO FRANK Mark VAN Pores 
Bernarp GLUECK FRANZ Weer! 
Louis GoLpDING Leo WoLMAN 
Puitre GUEDALLA ARNOLD Zwr! 


AN OPINION 


Robert Morss Lovett: 
“I am very glad to send my congratu! 
Menoras JovuRNAL on the occasion of | 
monthly. I always look at the magazine with an sem 
of the contribution it is making to that libera! ew 
which we are ali looking to determine the future 
own country.” 





SPECIAL OFFER 


Extended Until January | 








Tae MeNnoRAn JOURNAL 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


CJ one 
Please send me the monthly Menorah Journal for [1] two years. 
[) three 
OO $3.00 
My check for [] $6.00 is enclosed. I understand that this especial rate 
DO $9.00 


fe Mmited te three years, and expires on January 15th. 





Address.. Sey — 
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THE RISE OF 
AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


t it by 
, CHARLES A. BEARD 
7 and 


MARY R. BEARD 


“8 New Republic Edition 


Two volumes, 1624 pages, bound in 

black cloth, gold stamped and gold 

lettered, w ith The New Republic im- 
print on cover and title page. 


Our edition bears no retail price and 
is obtainable only in conjunction with 
an annual subscription to the magazine 
at the low price of— 


“M- ~=$12.50 for both 





Here is the only compre- 


hensive work on American 
history from the civilized mo- 
dern viewpoint ever pub- 
lished. Without predecessors, 
it is also likely to stand for a 
generation without worthy 
successors. It should and will 
be regarded as a library 
cornerstone by increasing 


of 


Americans. 


numbers intormed 








UBSCRIBERS who do not wish to transmit the full 


purchase price at once can obtain both book and mag- 
azine for $13.00—$6.50 mailable with order, the $6.50 hal- 


ance in sixty days. 


we BE se 


es mt 1 Wes 
Fiease enter my subscription for one year and send me, post- 


aid, Ty » Rise of American Civilization. 1 enclose $6.50 and 
ill remit the balance of $6.50 in sixty days. 


| 
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21 ¢ Sweat, 
New Yor! City 





For the enclosed $12.50 enter my subscription for one year and 
send me, post-paid, The Rise of Americ an Civilization 


























MIRIAM 
by VAN WATERS 





Parents 
on Probation 








The book is full length (350 pages) and is 
bound in soft brown decorated covers. In ad- 
dition to the index, it contains a comprehensive 
book list. of suggested reading. There are 
twelve chapters as follows: 


Introductory. Parents On Probation 
The Family in Search of a Goal 
Problems Peculiar to Parents 
Nineteen Ways of Being a Bad Parent 
Some Modern Obstacles to Successful 
Parenthood 
Who Is the Legal Owner of This Child? 
“T Would Rather Die Than Go Home” 
Leadership: Parents and Friends 
Parents in Search of Education 
The Achievements of Parents Who Have 
Succeeded in Changing Their Attitudes 
The Glorious Adventure of Being Grown-Up 
Findings and Recommendation 


HE author of Youth in Conflict has writ. 

ten a book about parents. “In their own 
eyes,” she says, “parents are actually on pr. 
bation. They face self-criticism, criticism from 
everyone else. Theirs is the status of one wh 
has been identified as an offender, but i; 
thought worthy of help from science, religion 
and social work, provided he will coéperate in 
a plan for his own welfare.” 


Her book, founded on the experience of her 
Juvenile Court in Los Angeles, has behind :: 
all the authority of the scientist in his labor: 
tory. But what is more important, it is inspir 

by the warmest understanding, the most syn 

pathetic and clairvoyant intelligence now being 
brought to bear on social problems in America 


Dr. Van Waters, through Youth in Conflic: 
(20,000 copies in our edition, published also 
by Methuen in London) has attained worlJ- 
wide recognition. What she has been to thx 
community of Los Angeles, she becomes for 
all of us. 


Her clarity of mind in dealing with the com. 
plex emotional difficulties of human adjust- 
ment, her calm wisdom, her refusal to b« 
stumped or stampeded, have placed the dis- 
cussion of these questions on an entirely dif. 
ferent plane. She has worked with peop!e— 
with parents and children—and learned mor 
about them, and done more to clear up the 
mysteries of this relationship than anyone 
engaged in social endeavor at the present time. 


Parents on Probation is brilliantly readable. 
It is invigorating, sane, and will prove in- 
mensely helpful not only to parents, but to 
everyone who wishes to keep abreast of the 
changing concepts of the American social 
order. 
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BILL 


Parents on Probation postpaid. Two dollars brings a\s 
Youth in Conflict. (Send check if you prefer.) 


West 2ist Street, will bring you 
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